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BULBRA CURB. 
-- BEAUTEOUS NIGHT. 


Oh, beauteous night,—the sombre, and the still, 
From what deep cave of darkness comest thou, 
To wander over wilderness and hill— 
A passing frown upon the fair earth’s brow? 


The gentle evening lingeringly withdrew, 

But in her blush, methought I read, that she 
Was loth to bid us e’en a short adieu, 

And leave us, melancholy night, to thee. 





Yet art thou lovely, walking o’er the skies, 
Wrap’d in thy mourning robes and sable weeds, 
For like a friend, thou turn’st our inner eyes, 
In scrutiny severe on all our deeds. 


Thou mak’st us pause, and resting from our toil, 
Think solemuly upon this life of ours, 

Whiat is our part, amid this wild turmoil, 
And if the seeds we sow, be weeds or flowers. 


we 


| 


We seem to take thee by the phantom hand, | 
| @’Albret was seriously alarmed. 


And bending at thy holy feet, oh night! 
Breathe earnest vows to join th’ apostle band, 
Who calmly walk the upward path of right. 


When thus our weaknesses we have confess’d, 
And midst thy peace have fortified our minds, 

Like guileless children, sink we into rest, 
Lulled by the music of thy murmuring winds! 


The grey-eyed dawn, when stars begin to fade, 
Comes forth in coronet of beamy light; 

And half in joy, and half in tearful shade, 
We bid farewell to thee, oh, beauteous night! 


But when the world hath pierced us with its sting, 
Or tortured us upon its cruel rack, 
Oh, take us "neath thy everspreading wing, 
With child-like voice, oh, night, we’ll call thee back ! 
MARIE. 
——— 


ORIGIN OF OUR PLANET. 


The inquiry into the probable physical origin of our earth is replete | 


with considerations of an important and instructive kind, all tending to 
prove the harmony of Nature with herself, and the agreement of various 
idependent facts connected with the original state of gur zlobe 
while chemistry, t 
mary condition of matter, and as that in which our planet, in all probabil- 





om thie 


sone hand, points out the gaseous form of the pri- 


ty, first existed, so astronomy, at the same time, reveals to us the truth | 


that our earth, and the whole of the solar system of which it forms a part, 
nust have condensed froma state of vapour, first into a fluid, and next 
ito asolid condition, the sun being at once the source and the centre of 
rrocess of rotation and cx 


the system, and throwing off in the } mdensation 
it. 


the planets which revolve around This truth is demonstrated by a 
variety of facts of interest, and by none more forcibly than by the law of 
lensity which prevail é , 
as Mercury, tor instance—being heavier than lead, while those thrown 
further are found gradually to diminish in weight, until Uranus and 
orb newly discovered are lighter than water. 
the gaseous to the tluid c 
rise gradually above the surface, the alternations of dry land and water 
commenced, aud all the vast and varied phenomena of life then had their 
upon our planet. The Earth retaining, it the present 
errane as is evinced by the phenomena of vol- 
ings, threw out masses of melted mat- 
ices bursting through the sedi- 


s among the planets, those placed nearest the sun— 





On our Earth passing trom 
ondition, the sediments of these waters began to 


age: 
rise asis the case 







day, asource of si ran leat 


e 
‘ 


canoes, earthqua sand le ited spr 


r to its surtinx tnd tiiese eruptive substa 
mentary strata already formed, produced that variety of igneous and aque- 
our deposits which, by their decomposition into soils and earths, 
productive power and beauty to our globe. Such is a brief outline of the 
physical history of our planet, and of its progress to its present condition 
of harmony, utility, aud | y, from that state of vapour into which it 





veaut 


had passed, possibly from some other aud different form of matter in which 


T ¢ ~~ va ; , les a hl . . " 
ithad been previously This view of the gaseous 
» systems of Newton Her- 
8k Gh fei, ih . e. 8 2 " . . 

senel, and Laplace, and confirmed as it is by the kindred sciences of astro- 
nomy, geology, aud chemistry, forms the most sublime and splendid idea 


rmitted to exist. 


origin of the universe, einbodying as itdoes the 


mr Earth and its associate orbs froin a state of vapour to their 


i 


| this is infamous, and Mousier de Chatenceuf is a contemptible coward. 
| will see him to-morrow morning.” 


the | 
' 


now give | 


| his child. L 
resent | entered, my father started back with surprise; he had answered the | again. 


only to cuta little hay into small pieces with a pair of scissors, put the | tice to. [heard him without reply. The tears started in my eyes at his 


pieces into a saucer full of water, and let them stand for a week, when a | kind expressions, but I felt there was no security for his adhering to allhe 


film will appear on the surafce, which we have but to take off with a spoon, 
put it under the microscope, and we have then before us in the mere drop 
of water a world of animated beings of high order of organization, pos- 
sessing heads, eyes, with systems nervous, circulatory, respiratory, and 
digestive, yet the creatures themselves so infinitely minute us to be _per- 
fectly invisible to the most acute and perfect sight. The animaleule 
form, in fact, one of the most important realms in the vast empire of Na- 
ture, and so vast are their numbers, their species, and the diversified 
phenomena of their existence, that, as with the vast aud minunbered orbs 


above us, the mind is lost in the immensity of the contemplation; we | 


find that the infinitely minute, like the infinitely magnificent, transcends 
our powers of observation, and we are left to admire, to wonder, and 
adore ! 
—@———— 
VALERIE. 
A 1ALE.—BY CAPTAIN M@&RRYAT, C.B. 

Author of * Peter Simple,” the “ Privateer’s-Man, §-c. 
“CHAPTER IV. 

About an hour afterwards Madame d’Albret, who had left me on the 
bed while she went down to her sister, came up again, and spoke to me, 
but from weakuess occasioned by the loss of blood and from excitement, 
I talked for many minutes in the most incoherent manner, and Madame 
In the meantime the colonel hal come 
home, and his wife explained what had happened. Sle led him up to 
my room just at the time that | was raying. He took the candle and 
looked at my swelled feature, and said, 

*T should not have recognised the poor girl. 


” 


de ma vie! but 


1 


Mort 


The colonel and his wife then left the room. By this time I had re- 
covered from my paroxysin. Madame d’Albret came to ine, and putting 
| her face close to mine, * Valerie.” 
“Yes, madame,” replied I. 

“ Are you more composed now ? do : 


por 


i think that you could listen to 
me 
“Yes, madame, and thankfully,” replied I. 
‘Well, then, my plan is this. 

| home to-morrow. Let him do so; in the morning I will tell you Low to 
behave. To-morrow night you shall escape, and I will be with a fiaere 
jat the corner of the street ready to rece’ve vou. I will take to Wy 
| house, and no one, not even my sister, sliall know that you are with me. 
he Seime, and as 


vou 


{ 


They will believe that you have thrown yourself into t 
there will be no chance, if you are concealed till their departure, of their 
knowing that you are alive.” 

“Thank you, thank you, madame, you know not how happy you have 
made me,” replied I, pressing my hand to my heart, which throbbed 
paintully with joy. ‘God bless you. Madame d’Albret. Oh, how 1 shall 
pray tor you, kind, kind Madame d’Albret !” 

Madame W’Albret shed tears over me after I had done speaking, and 
then wishing me good night, told me that she would see ine in the morn- 
ing and let me know what was going on, and then give me further di- 
rections for my conduct. She then left me, and I tried to go to sleep, but 
[ was in too much pain. Once | did slumber, aud dreamt that my mo- 
ther was beating me again. I screamed with the pain that the blows 
gave me and awoke. L slept no more that might. At daylight I rose, 
and, us may be supposed, the first thing that I did was to look into the 
I was terrified ; my face was swelled so that my features were 
hardly distinguishable ; one eye was closed up, and the blood had oozed 
out through the handkerchief which had been tied round my head by 
the surgeon. I was, indeed, an object, The servant brought me up some 
| coffee which I drank, and then remained ull the colonel’s wife came up 
| to me. 
| man angry. 





She called from the top of the stal 
up; he did so, looked at me, said nothing, but went down again. 
half an hour afterwards Madame d’Albret and the surgeon came up to- 
Phe latter was interrogated by her as to the effects of the inja- 
vies | had received, and after examination, he replied, that although it 
would take some days for the inflammation aud marks of the blows to go 
way, yet he did t 
figured. This g: 
any other pretty girl in my situation. Madame d’Albret waited till the 
surgeon was gone, and then gave me some further instructions, which I 
syed to the letter. She also brought mea black veil in case I had not 
one of my own. She then left me, saying, that the colonel had sent for 
ny father, and that she wished to be present at the tery iew. 

My father came, and the colonel, after stating the treatmeut which I 





vether, itt 





ob 


: ; . | 
) had received, loaded him with reproaches; told him his conduct was} ‘| 
ft creative power and wisdom which itis, perhaps, possible for the mind | that of a coward to ailow his wife to be guilty of such cruelty towards | potia, 
to conceive, since it 1s Obvious that the same Omuipotence which called | 


Then he sent Madame d’Albret to bring me down; when I 


condition, could at will reduce them to their elements again, again to colonel hauzhtily, but when he beheld the condition | was in, he said, 


evolve them into fresh worlds of being and future spheres of animated | 
! 


eXistence. 
EE 
HE GREAT UNIVERSE. 

There are two points, wide as the poles as under, at which the finite 
feels its inability to comprehend the infinite, and the mind is left in si-| 
lence to wonder and admire. These points of polarity are the infinitely | 
vast and the infinitely minute. On the one hand, the telescope reveals | 
istronomical facts of suchastounding magnificence, sublimity, and extent, 
as to exceed almost all credibility and all power of numerical caleula- | 
tion. Sir John Herschel, in an “ Essay on the Power of the Telescope 
to penetrate into Space,’ a quality distinct from the magnifying power, | 
informs us that there are stars so infinitely remote as tu be situated at the | 
distance of twelve millions of millions of millions of miles from our 
earth; so that light, which travels with a velocity exceeding a million of | 
miles in a minute, would require two millions of years for its transit from 
those distant orbs to our own; while the astronomer who should record | 
the aspect or mutations of such a star, would be relating, not its history 
at the present day, but that which took place two millions of years gone 
by. And when we reflect that if it were possible for us to attain to those | 
distant spheres, we should look, not on the limits, the blank wall of | 
reation, but only into fresh fields of Creation, | 


IMMENSITY OF T 





U 


Power, and Wisd we 
feel that our earth sao, we 


our ind all that it inherits is a mere speck in space, an 
atom amid the vast Universe of which it forms so insignificant a part. | 
But if, turning fr macontemplation which reduces our world to insig- 
nificance, we addre i inquiry of another kind, we find | 
our globe redeemed trom insignificance, and exalted to splendour and | 
sublimity ; for if, turning from the telescope, we apply our vision to the 
microscope, we behold in ev, ry leaf and blade of grass, and in every drop 
1 water 1m W hich these subst uices have become decomposed a world of 
life and being, unknown, unseen by the feeble human eye. We have | 


y 


8 ourselves to a 





} and as she retired burst into a passionate flood of tears. The colonel then 
) All I feel is, that I should like that my father 


“Colonel, you are right; I deserve all you have said and even more, 
but now do me the favour to accompany me home. Come, Valerie, my 
poor child, your father begs your pardon.” 

As my father took my hand to lead me 
the colonel, 

‘My dear Allarde, do you not incur a heavy responsibility in allowing | 
that girl to go back again?) You know what she said yesterday.” | 

“Yes, ma chére, | have been told by your sister, but it was said 
in astate of excitement, and I have no doubt that kindness will remove 
all such ideas. Monsieur de Chatencenf, I am at your orders.” 

I never said a word during all this interview Madame d’Albret tied 
the black veil round my head and let it fall to conceal my features, and [| 
was led home by my father accompanied by the colonel. We went into 
the room where my mother was sitting. My father lifted the veil from | 
my face. 7 

“* Madame,” said my father in a severe tone, “ do you see the condition | 
to which your barbarity has reduced this poor girl? I have brought 
Monsieur Allarde here to tell you before him, that your conduct has been | 
infamous, and that mine has been unpardonable in not having protected | 
her from your cruelty ; but L now tell you, that you have bent the bow 
till it has broken, and your power in this house is ended for ever.” 

My mother was so much astonished at this severe rebuke before wit- 
nesses, that she remained with her mouth open and her eyes staring. At 
last she gave a sort of chuckling laugh. 

“ Madame, I am in earnest,” continued my father, “ and you shall find | 
that in future | command here. To your room, madame, immediately !’’ | 

The last word was pronounced in a voice ofthunder. My mother rose, 


away, Madame d’Albret said to | 


took his leave, saying to my father, 
* Tenez-vous la.” ‘ | 
My father remained a quarter of an hour with me consoling me and | 
future he would see me done jus. | 


iat in 


blaming himself, and promising t 
I 


L am sure that the colonel will take you | 


the regiment is ordered to Lyons, aud w ill leave in ten days or a fortnight, | 


It was the first and only time tuat I ever beheld that good wo- | 
for her husband to come | 
About | 


msider that eventually L should be in any way dis- | 
ve me great pleasure, as 1 suspect it would have done | 


promised, and I trembled as I thought so. He left me and went out. M 
mother, who had been “watching, as soon as she saw that he had left the 
house, hastened down stairs from her room, and came into the one where 
I was sitting alone. 

“So, mademoiselle,” said she, panting, and apparently striving to con- 
tain herself, “my power in this house is gone for ever, and all through you. 
Ha, ha, ha! we shall see, we shall see. D’ye hear me, creature ?”’ contin- 
ued she, with her clenched hand close to my face. “No, not yet,” said 
she, after a pause, and then she left the room. 

If my father’s kindness had somewhat staggered my resolution, this con- 
duet of my mother’s confirmed it. I felt that she was right in what she 
said, and that in a month she would regain her sway and drive me to des- 
peration. During the whole of that day T made no reply to anything that 
was said tome by my brothers and sisters, who came in by stealth to see 
|me. In this I followed the advice of Madame d’Albret, and at the same 
| time my own feelings and inclinations. The servants who offered me 
| dinner and coaxed me to take some nourishment, could not get any an- 
swer from me, and atlast one of them, who wasa kind-hearted girl, burst 
out into tears, crying that mademoiselle was folle. My father did not 
| come home to dinner; my mother remained in her room till he came in, 
| inthe evening, and then he weut upto her. It wanted but half an hour of 
| the time Thad agreed to meet Madame d’Albret. I waited that time, 
during which | heard sounds of high altercation above stairs. 1 was quite 
j alone, for my mother had prevented the children coming to me, and as 

the clock struck I dropped my veil over my face and quietly walking out 

of the house, made for the rendezvous agreed. 1 found the fiacre with 
| Madame d’Albret waiting for me, and stepping into it, | was in afew min- 

utes lodged in her splendid comfortable upartinents. Madame d’Albret 
| put me into a little cabinet inside of her own room, so that no one except 
| one servant whom she could trust knew of my being on the premises. 
| There [ was left to recover from my bruises, aud regain, if possible, my 
| good looks. On the following day she repaired to the barracks, and re- 
| mained with her sister till the evening, when she returned, and came up 
to me, 





| “Adlhas happened as I wished,” said she, as she took off her bon- 
| net; “youare nowhere to be found, and they have not the least suspicion 
| that you are here. When you were first missed, they thought you had re- 
turned to the colonel’s, and your father did not think it advisable to make 
inquiry until the next morning, when to his surprise he learnt that you 
| had never been there. The dismounted hussar, who was sentry during 
the evening, was then examined ; and he replied, that about half-past eight 
o’clock a young person, who by her figure he presumed to be Mademoi- 
lle Chatenceuf, had gone out of the gates, but that she had a thick veil 
over her face, and be could not see it. When your father aud the colonel 
| had interrogated the man aud dismissed him, iny poor sister burst into 
| tears and said, ‘Alas! alas! then she has kept her word and has thrown 
| herself into the Seine. Oh, Monsieur Allarde, my sister said you would 
ineur a heavy responsibility by sending that poor girl back, and now it 
has proved but too true: poor dear Valerie!’ Your father and the colonel 
| Were almost as much distressed us my sister, and it was just at that time 
that L came in. 
| ‘Sister,’ cried Madame Allarde 
| racks.’ 

“* What!’ exclaimed I, ‘When? oh my fear was too true?’ said I clasp- 
|ing my hands, and then taking out my handkerchief I covered my face 
jand sobbed. IL tell you, Valerie, that nothing but my affection for you 
| would have induced me to be so deceitful, but under the circumstances I 
| hope I was justified. My assumed grief and distress quite removed any 
| suspicion of your being here, and shortly afterwards the colonel made a 
| sign to your father, and they both left the barracks: I have no doubt they 
| went down to the Morgue, to ascertain if their fears had already been pro- 
} ved correct.” 
| ‘What is the Morgue, madame ?” said I. 

“Do you not know, my child? It isa small building by the side of the 
Seine, where all bodies that are found in the Seine are laid out for the 
examination of the friends of those who are missing. Below the bridges 
| there is a large strong net laid across, which receives all the bodies as 

they are swept away by the tide; that is, it receives many, if not most of 
| them, but some are never found again.” 
| Madame Allarde did not fail to return to the barracks on the next day. 
and found that a general excitemeut prevailed, not only among the offi- 
cers but the men. My supposed suicide had been made known. My fa- 
| ther had visited the Morgue a second time, and the police had been on 

the search without success. My mother dared not even show herself at 
the windows of her apartments, and found herself avoided even by her 
own children. As for my father, he was half mad, and never met her but 
to load her with reproaches, and to curse his own folly in having so long 
submitted to her imperious will. 
“Atall events, one good has arisen from your supposed death, Va- 
said Madame d’Albret, “ which is, that your father has com- 
pletely resamed his authority, and I do not think will ever yield it up 


; se 
' 


to me, ‘Valerie has left the bayr- 


“ My poor father,” replied I, shedding tears, “I feel for him.” 

“ He is certainly to be pitied,” replied Madame d’Albret, “ but it is his 
own conscience which must be his greatest tormentor. He was selfish 
enough not to feel for you during your years of persecution, and rather 
than have his own coinforts invaded by domestic brawls for a short pe- 
riod, he allowed you to be sacrificed. But observe, Valerie, if you have 
still a wish to return to your parents it is not too late. The regiment does 
not leave Paris till next Thursday.” 

“ Oh, no, no,” eried I, ‘my mother would kill me ition that 
again, madame,” continued I, trembling. 

“T will not, my child, for, to tell you the truth, you would not appear in 
8» favourable a light, if you were now toreturn. You have pene mu ch 
grief to my sister and her husband, and they would not receive you with 
cordiality after having thus trifled with their feelings. It would also be 
a victory for your mother; and I doubt not but that in a short time she 
would again recover that power which for the present she has lost. You 
can never be happy in your own family after what has passed, and I think 
that what has been done is for the best. Your father can well spare one 
child out of fourteen, having little more than a long sword for their sup- 
port. Your supposed death will be the cause of your father retaining his 
lawful authority, and preventing any of the remaining children receiving 
such injustice as you have done; and remorse will check, if it does not 
humanise your mother, and [ trust that the latter will be the case. I had 
well weighed all this in my mind, my dear Valerie, before I made the pro- 
posal, and I consider still that for your sake and the sake of others, It 1s 
better that you should be the sacrifice. Nevertheless, I repeat, consult 
your own feelings, and if you repent the step which you lave taken, there 
is yet time for you to return.” 

** My dear madame, return I never will, 


; don’t mez 


o 


unless Iam taken by force. 
’s bitter anguish was as- 
suaged by his knowledge of my being still in existence. Cal. 
‘And so should I. Valerie, were it possible that the communication 
could be made, and the same happy results be arrived at; but that can 


e 





an oDipes 
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not be, unless it should please Heaven to summon your mother, and then | be obliged to go to I 


° - . Yi 2 . ” 
you might safely inform your father of your existence. 
“ You are right, madame. : : ; 
“Yes. I chink Lam. Valerie; for, after all, your father daly deserves | 
his severe penance, which is, to visit the Morgue every day; but painful 


as is the remedy, it is necessary for the cure.” 


“Yes. madame,” replied I sobbing, “all you say is true, but still I can- 
not help weeping and pity iug my poor father; not that it alters my de- | 
termination, but I cannot command my feelings.” 


“ Your feelings do yon honour, Valerie, aud { do not blame you for your 


course had no wish to part with me so soon, and who felt that I was still 
young enough to remain for some years single, made me very happy by 
telling me that she did not intend to stay long at the capital, and that al- 
though I should appear at her parties, she did not intend that I should be 
much at public places. And soit proved; we went to Paris, and the best 
masters were procured for me, but I did not go out with Madame d’Al- 
bret, except occasionally in her morning drives, and once or twice tothe 
Opera and theatres. My music occupied the major portion of my time, 
and having expressed a wish to learn English, I had a good master; but 


grief. Do not, however, indulge itto excess, fur that is tarning a virtue | I had another resource from an intimacy having arisen between me and 


into a fuiling. . | 
There were still three days remaining previous to the departure of the 
regiment for Lyons. [was sorely distressed during this time. I pie- | 
tured to myself my father’s remors®, and would gladly have hastened to 
the barracks aud thrown himself jato his arms, but my mother’s image 
ros» befere me, and her last words, “ We shall see if my power is gone | 
tor ever.” rang in my ears; her clenched hand was apparently close to | 
my face, and then my resolution remained fixed. The swelling of my 





features had now subsided, and I had in some degree recovered my good | tained, and she immediately remarked and admired my little inventions. | 
L was therefore consulted whenever a new dress was to be made for Ma- | 


looks; still my eye and cheeks were tinged black and yellow iy various | 
places. aad the cuts on my head not quite healed. However, [ was satis- | 
tied that the surgeon of the regiment was correct in his assertion that I | 
should not be the least disfigured by the treatment which I had received. | 

* [ have news for you,” said Madame d’Albret, as she returned from the | 
barracks, where she had been to see her sister off on her journey. | 
“ Your brother, Auguste, who you know has been away, has returned to | 
rejoin his regiment, but has since obtained his rank in another, which is 
stationed at Brest.”’ 

‘** Why has he done so, madame? do you know? have you seen him ?’ 

“Yes; he was at the colonel’s; he stated that he could not remain in | 
the regiment if his mother continued with his father; that he should | 
never be able, after what had happened, to treat his mother with common 
courtesy, still less with the duty of a son, and therefore he preferred 
leaving the regiment.” 

* And my father, madame 

“Your father allows him to act as he pleases; indeed, he feels the force 
of what your brother says, and so does my brother-in-law, who las given 
his assent, as commanding oflicer, to your brother’s exchange. Anguste 
laments very much, and the poor fellow looks very ill. I think he has | 
done right, ‘although it is a severe blow to your mother; but for her | 
have no compassion.” | 

“ My mother never liked Auguste, madame. ” 

“No, I believe that; but what annoys her is ts cause of his leaving the | 
regiment, as it is open condemnation of her conduct.” 

“ Yes, I can understand that feeling on her p :*t,” replied I. 

“Well, Valerie, J did not return until the r s'ment was gone and the | 
barracks cleared. You kuow the commanda.s always goes the last. 1 
saw my sister safe otf, and now | am here t» tell you that you are no | 
longer a prisoner, but may make yourself coimt srtable by roving through | 
my apartments. But the first affair which we uiast take in hand is your | 
wardrobe. Lam rich enongh to furnish you, so that shall be seen to im- 


’ 


yee 









mediately. And Valerie, dear, let me uow say onee for all, what I do 
not intend to repeat in words, but I hope to prove by my actions. Look | 
npon me 4s V yur mother, for [ have not taken you away trom your fiunily | 
without the resolution of supplying. as far as l cau, not the mother you 
have lost, but the mother which in your dreams vou have fancied. Llove 
you, inv child, for yon are deserving of love. Treat ine, therefore, with 
that unlimited contidence and atles lon Wuich your young and pure licart 
yearns to pour out.” 

“ Bless you, madame, bless von,” dJ, bursting into tears, aud bury- 

ig m ice ee lu) i Vv ia tii 


crow1e tit > nad ¥V ? H t ot Mad ic dAlbre 

I have alre eit » all my friends t expecta young cou 
from (7asec iN ° whi rin) | have ado ea. il i rehuear i ot in AS) 
Your own name is n ‘ VOU! sil in it,as there are no 
want of Chatenwnts in Gascony, ind there have been former allia 
betw them and e D'Albrets Lh . ral tthat iT were to refer 


pack toi } rec is, that I could nro \ i | ousin, some turce 


hundred ¢ 5s ren l, and tout is quat enot } As soon us vou are | 


quite well l[t ull vestiges of vour ill-treatment will | 
months, 2 ul we 


will retuy oP in the se Has Madame Paou been here 





had no wish to be married; I ha 


Madame Paon, who, I believe, I have before mentioned as the first milli- 
ner in Paris. This intimacy was brought about in the following manner. 
Being very clever with my needle, and having a great taste for dress, I 
used to amuse myself at the chateau with inventing something new, not 
for myself but for Madaine d’Albret, and very often surprised and pleased 
her by making alterations or additions to her dresses, which were always 
admired and declared to be in the best taste. On our arrival at Paris, 
Madame Paon was visited of course, that the new fashions might be ascer- 


dame d’Albret, and as Madame Paon was a very lady-like and superior 
person, of a decayed, but good family, we soon became very intimate. 
We had been at Paris about two months, when one morning Madame 
Paon observed to Madame d’Albret, that as I was learning English it 
would not be a bad plan if Madame d’Albret was to drop me at her es- 
tablishment when she took her morning airing, as she had two highly 
respectable English modistes in her employ, whom she found were neces- 
sary for her English customers, and that | should learn more English by 


) an hour's conversation with them than a master could supply. Madame 
(d’Albret agreed with her, | was pleased at the idea, and consequently 


three or four mornings in the week were passed at Madame Paoun’s. 

But the reader must be introduced to the establishment of Madame 
Paon, or he may imagine that it was too condescending for a young lady 
in my position to visit a milliner’s. Madame Paon was the first milliner 


at Paris, aud as is generally the case, was on the most intimate terms with | 


all the ladies. She made for the court, and, indeed, for every lady to 
whom she could dedicate her time, as it was alinost a favour to be per- 


mitted to be one of her customers. Her establishment was in the Rue | 


St. Honoré, I forget the name of the hotel, but it was one of the largest. 
The suite of apartments were magnificent. You passed from one room 
to another, each displaying every variety of rich and graceful costume. 
In every room were demoisclles well-dressed to attend tu the customers, 
and every thing bespoke a degree of taste and elegance quite unparal- 
leled. At last you arrived at the reception-room of madame, which was 


| spacious and most superbly furnished. There were no men in the estab- 


lishment except in one room, called the Comptoir, in which were six 


clerks at their desks. When I add that Madame Paon was elegant in her 


manners and handsome in her person, very tall and majestic, that she was 


rich, kept several servants, a handsome carriage, and had a maison de cam- | 
pagne, to which she retired every Saturday afternoon, the reader may 
backnowledge that she was a person Whom Madame d’Albret might per: 
mit me to visit. 


This intimacy became very great. There was a certain degree of 


éclat at my being so constantly in the house, and, moreover, as L had a 
decided taste for dress, I often brought forward some new. invention 
which was not ouly apprevel of, buta source of profit to Madame Paon. 


Every thing was submitted to my judyineut as Madune Paon more than 


ouce observed, ‘ What a first-rate mod//ste you would make, mademoiselle; 
but, unfortuuately for the fashions, there is no chance of your being so | 


cmptloved, 


At last the Paris sea was nearly over, and tr ily clul was I when 
Mad dAlbret ment ed day of our departure. Lhad very much 
improved inmy musie aud my Un 1 during our residence in Paris. I] 

}had not bees out except to smi pial s, aud had no wish whatever to 
goontatall. [was satisfied with Madame d’Albret’s company, and had 
o Wish to leave her j iy iv that L was truly wippy, aldiny counte- 

> Wis it and prove l ulwasso. M thoughts would occa- 
sionally revert to my father and my brother Auguste, and make me ime! 

' vi be tu but L telt th ul Was the best, and £ built « - 

if imag imy suddenly bre ing in tpon them, throwing 
iuther’s arms, aud requesting to share the wealth and lux- 
! 1 | ced ni if to be endowed. 

Lwas now nearly eighteen years old [had been one year under the 
protection of Madame d’Albret, and the old dowagers who visited us at 
the chateau were in essantly p inting out to Madame d’Albret that it 
wits ilme to look out for un estab siment for me. Madame d’Albret 


vas, to a certain degree, of their Opinion, but she did not wish to part 

th me, and I was resolute in my determination not to leave her. 1 
| veflected much upon the’ subject; the 
narried lives | had witnessed were not to my taste. I had seen my 


uted amiable grandmother thwarted by a penurious husband ; | 





<hiacdelae 


had witnessed my father under the control of a revengeful woman; and 


] 


when L beheld, as I did every day, the peace and happiness in the estab- 


‘Yes, mv dear maduaine, as do has taken my measure for the | lishment of Madame d’Albret as asingle woman, I felt certain that mar- 
dresses; but don’t scold ne. bo must ery a little, for Lam 30 happy and ! riage was a lottery in which there were thousands of blanks to one prize. 
su grateful. M: rt will burst if 1 do not Bless you, bless you,! When, therefore, any of Madame d’Albret’s acquaintances brought up 
dear madame; little did i think, betore 1 saw yon, that I should ever ery | the subject, when they had left the room I earnestly implored Matlame 
jor joy.” | d’Albret not to be influenced by their remarks, as I had made up iny 

Madame d'Albret embraced me with much affection, and allowed me | mind to remain single, and that all Lasked was to remain with her and 
to give vent to my feelings, which I did, bedewing her hands with my | prove my gratitude. 
tears. A week afterwards. « very thing was ready, aud we set off forthe | “1 believe you, Va®rie,” replied Madame d’Albret, “ but T should net 
chateau in Brittany, travelli in Madame d’Aibret’s post-chariot with an | be doing my duty if L permitted you to act upon your own feelings. A 
avant courier, and without regard to expense. rir] like you was not intended by Heaven to pine away in celibacy, but 

And apw I must make the reader somewhat better acquainted with my | to adorn the station in life in which she is placed. At the same time, I 
kind protector. L little thought at the time that she offered me her pro- | will not press the matter, but if an advantageous offer were to be made, 
tection, that sie was a personage of such consequence, but the faet was, | | shall then consider it my duty to exert my influence with you to make | 
that her sister having made a verv inferior match to her own, she, out ot you change your mind, but, at the sane time, LI will never use anything 
delicacy, while the colonel and his wite were at Paris, avoided any thing | more than persuasion. Lam too happy with you as a companion to wish 
like state in paying them a visit, and [ snpposed that she was mnch in the | to part with you, but, at the same tune, | should be very selfish if 1 did 
same rank aud society as they were; but such was not the case. Madame} not give you up when your own interest told me that such was my 
d’Albret had married into one of the highest and most noble families of | duty.” Fi 
France. Her husband had dicd three vears after their marriage, and ‘Well, madame, I thank Heaven that I have no fortune, aud that will, 
having no children, had left her a large revenue entirely at her own dis-} [ trast, be a bar to a iy proposal from the interested gentlemen of the 
p ysal during her life, and wishing her to marry again, hal the property | present day.”’ 


entailed upon her children if sie had any, ifnot, atter her death, it was to | 


gov # distant branch of the D’Albret family 


“ That may not save you, Valerie,” replied Madame d’Albret, laughing, 


I was informed that her | gentlemen may be satistied with expectancies; nay, it is possible that 


Income amounted to 60,000 livres per aunum, besides her chateau in the | one may be found who may be satisfied with your own pretty self, and 
country, and the hétel in the Rne St. Honoré, which belonged to her al- | ask no more.’ 


though she only occupied a portion of it. Her husband had now been | 
dead more than ten years, and Madame d’Albret had not been persuaded 


by her numerous suitors to marry again. She was still handsome, about | all I can say is, that ifsuch a gentleman could be found, his disinterested- 
thirty-four years of age, and I hardly need say, was in the very best soci- | ness would make me think more highly of him than I do of the sex at 
ety of Paris. She was the person who came to the barracks in so nnas- present, although not sufficiently well to wish me to change my present 
' condition.” ; | 
| 
| 
' 


suming amanner, and whose protection L was so fortunate as to obtain. 
I could dwelllong upon the happy days that | passed at the chatean. | 


ion of me, and must not expect others to view me with your partial eyes ; 


“ T rather think not, madame,” replied I. “ You have too good an opin- 


' 


“ Well, well, we shall see,” replied Madame d’Albret, “ the carriage is 


There was no want of society, and the ré-unions were charming; and | at the door, so bring me my bonnet and cashmere.” 


being in the country, I was allowed to join them, having been formally 
introduced by Madame d’Albret to all her visitors, as ber cousin. My 


yi | an old family in Brittany, who had been for the last two vears in Eng- 
time was fully occupied. Madame d’Albret, perceiving that Lhad great) land, returned to his father’s house, and called upon Madame d’Albret.— 


A few weeks after our return to the chateau, a Monsieur de G- 


— 


o 


’ 


| 


talent for misic and a fine voice, had procured ne good masters, and | She had known him from childhood, and received him most cordially. 1 


wishing to prove my gratitude by attention, | was indefatigable, and | must describe him fully, as he played no sina 


made so rapid a progress, that my masters were surprised. Music and 


j ll part in my little drama.— 
He was, I should think, nearly thirty years of age, small in person but el- 


embroidery, at which I have before mentioned I was very expert, were | egantly made, with a very handsome but effeminate face. His address | 
my only ox cupations—and on the | itter my talents were exerted to please and manners were pertect. He was very witty, and apparently very > P : lay d 

) 7 ~<a , F ‘ P . ; d i . > Bhi eaet  O ‘> el 5 ies oll , » whole day, and on 
Madame d’Albret, by offering her each piece as they were successively | amiable. His deportment towards our sex was certainly most fascina- | We set off for London, the fog continued during the whol \ 


. ‘ P P s 4 | 
taken from the frame. So far from wishing to return to Paris I was un- 


] 


on ting—so tender, so respectful, and so amiable. I certainly never had be- | : 
happy at the idea of leaving the chateau. Indeed, if the reader will re- | fore seen so polished aman. He sang well, played upon several instru- | led through the streets by people carrying flambeaux. 


call what I have narrated of iny former life, he will at once perceize that! ments, drew, caricatured, indeed, he did everything well that he attemp- - : : : atinn 
° = : “wR — % ~ a iz ¢ > pole ans ce pays, 
ted todo; T hardly need say that with such qualifications, and being so | to Madame Bathurst. Est ce qu’il n’y a jamais de 5 veil dan pays, 


I could but be in a state of perfect happiness. Until I was received by | 


Madame d’Albret, I had lived a life of persecution, and had not known | old a friend, that he was gladly welcomed by Madame d’Albret, and be-| 


° . | 
kindness. Fear was the passion which had been acted upon, and which, 


I may say, had crushed both mind and body; now all was kindness an! 


caine a daily visiter at the chateau. [ was soon intimate with him and 
partial to his company, but nothing more; indeed, his attentions te Ma- | 





January 23 


aris for the season, and Madame d’Albret, who of | day on the terrace alone, when I was accosted by Monsieur de G—., 


After a remark or two upon the beauty of the autumnal flowers, he ob- 
served, 

“ How different are the customs of two great nations, with but a few 
leagues of water between thein—I refer to the French and the English. 
You would be surprised to see how great they are if you were ever to co 
to England—in none, perhaps, more so than in the affairs of the heart. 
In France we do not consult the wishes or the feelings of the young lady, 
we apply to her parents, and if the match is considered equally advan- 
tageous, the young lady is told to prepare herself for changing her con- 
dition. In England the very reverse is the case ; we apply to the young 
lady, gain her affections, and when certain of them we then request the 
sanction of those who are her guardians. Which do you think is the 
most natural and the most satisfactory, Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf t” 

“T have been brought up in France, Monsieur de G , and I prefer 
the mode of France ; our parents and our guardians are the peoplé most 
able to decide upon the propriety of a match, and I think that until that 
point is ascertained no atfections should be engaged, us should the mar- 
riage not be considered advisable, much pain and disappointment will be 
| prevented.” 
| “In some instances, I grant that such may be the case,” replied he 
| but still, is it not treating your sex like slaves to prevent love before 
| marriage ? and is it agreeable for ours, that we lead to the altar a person 
who may consent from a sense of duty, without baving the least regard 
| 
} 








for her husband ; nay, perhaps feeling an aversion.” 
“IT do not think that any kind parents would force their child to mar- 

ry aman for whom she felt an aversion,” replied 1; “and if there is 
| not much love before marriage, there may be ua great deal after; but the 
| fact is, it is a subject upon which I am not able, nor do I wish to give 
| my opinion.” 
ios. As you disagree with me, Mademoiselle de Chatenwuf,” replied he, 

“*T fear you will not be pleased at my courting you in the English fash- 
ion and previous to addressing myself to Madame d’Albret, making 

known to you my sincere regard for you, and my humble hopes that I 
| am not indifferent to you.” 
Fhe I will answer you very plainly, Monsieur de G ; and perhaps it 
| is as well that you have taken this unusual step, as it will save you the 
| trouble of making any application to Madame d’Albret. Flattered as I 
}am by your compliment, | beg to decline the honour you propose, and 
/ how that you know my feelings, you will of course not be soungenerous 
| as to make any application to Madame d’Albret.” 

* Certainly, Mademoiselle,” replied he, with great pique, “but om one 
condition, which is, that you will promise me that you will not meation 
to Madame d’Albret what las now passed between us.” 
| “ That t willingly promise, Monsieur de G , as Limay consider it as 

your secret.” 
“And I trust,” continued he, “that you will not diseard nme from your 
| friendship, but receive me as before.” 
} “IT shall always be happy to receive the friends of Madame d’Albret,” 
replied 1. “and now I wish youa good morning.” 
| went tomy own room and reflected on what had passed. I was angry 
with Monsieur de G— for what I considered the unwarrantable liberty 
he had taken, the greater as he must have known my utter dependence 
upon Madame d’Albret; and how unlikely it was that | would form any 
such engagement without her knowledge and sanction. That I had no 
love for Monsicur de G Was certain, although L was pleased with his 
company and conversation. I was sorry on reflection that I had given 
my promise not to mention what had passed, but having made the pro- 
mise, although hastily, f resolved to adhere to it. 


1 


I took it far granted that he would gradually withdraw himself, and 
ins 











that we should see litthe more of him; but in this Ll was mistaken; he 
isas frequent ta lis visits as before, dividing his attentions between 
Vindame @Atbret and me This nnnoyed me, and I avoided him as much 
as 1 could, and the consequence was, that he was oftener with Madame 
WAlbret than with me. At first when Madame d’Albret perceived this, 
lie appeared to be vexed, as she had evidently set her mind upon the 
ch, aad expected daily to receive a formal proposal from him in my 
behalf, but gradually, why L know not, it gave her no further concern, 
and Lf was pe rmitted to leave the room, and do as I pleased without be- 
ing subjected to any remarks 
Such was the state of atthirs when the Paris season drew near. Ma- 
dane Bathurst had been induced to remain in Brittany, and was continu- 
y with us. She had often asked me to come over to England and pass 
few weeks with them, and t had jokingly replied that L would. One 
irnuing M idan d’Albret said to me << 


“My dear \ alerie, Madame Bathurst has ag ‘im re cpue sted me to allow 
you to goto Eugland with li Now if you-ethink that you would like to 
piss a short time with her, instead of remaining in Paris during the sea- 
son, | really have no objection, if it would give you ple asure.”’ 

“ My dear madame, 1 was only joking when 1 said so.” 

“Well, you have made Madame Bathurst think you were in earnest, 
my dear.” replied she; “and I thought so too, and have this morning 
promised that you shall go with her. 1 thought you would perfect your- 
self in English, and it would be a good opportunity of relieving you for 
a short time of your constaut attendance upon me; so, my dear Valerie, 
Ladvise you to go. It will amuse you, and a little change will do you 
good; besides, my dear, I perceive that the attentions of Monsieur de 
G— ure not agreeable to you, and it is as well to break it off by ashort 
absence.” ; 

“1 shall not dispute your wishes, madame,” replied I, mournfully, for 
my heart misgave me, “ hy I knew not, “ but if | do go, it will be to 
oblige you, and not becanse I really wish it.” 

“My dear Valerie, I think it will be for the best, and therefore you will 
oblige me. [ have promised for you, and | should be sorry to have to 
recall my promise—so consent, my dear, and I will write to Madame 
Bathurst, that she may be prepared to receive you.” 

“ Certainly, madame,” replied I, “ your wishes will ever be a law to 
me; and so saying, [ left the room, and going to my own chamber, 
{ threw myself down on the bed, and wept bitterly without knowing 
why. 

About ten days after this, Madame Bathurst called for me to take me 
to the chateau of Monsieur de G ’s father, where I was to remain 
till the next morning, when we were to post to Paris. It wae with great 
pain that I quitted Madame d’Albret, but her kindness to me appeared 
to have increased rather than diminished after the proposal of our shore 
separation. “ God bless you, my dear Valerie,” she said, * you must write 
to me twice a week; I shall be most impatient for your return. I part- 








| ed from her with many tears, and did not leave off weeping till we ar- 
| rived at the chateau, at which Madame Bathurst resided. 

| I was received with formal politeness by the old gentleman and Mon- 
| 





sieur de G , who was also at home, and in an excessive ga hu- 
mour. ‘Alas, mademoiselle,” cried he, “ what a desert you will eave 
behind yon! It is too cruel, this travelling mania ou your part. We 
never shall see you again.” 

There was so much irony in his face as he said this, that 1 hardly knew 
what to make of it; but it made me feel anxious and dissatistied. I 
would have given much to have abandoned the journey, but Madame d 
Albret’s wishes were a law to me. ‘To avoid reflection, which was pain- 
ful. I talked with Caroline, the niece of Madame Bathurst, and as we 
were to set off at daylight, we retired early. The following morning 
we set off, and in due time arrived at Paris, where we remained but one 
day, and then proceeded to Boulogne, where we embarked. 

It was now November, and half way across the channel we were en- 
veloped ina fog, and it was with difficulty that we made the harbour. 


our arrival at the suburbs it was thicker than ever, and the horses were 
I had heard that 

England was a triste pays, and I thoughtitso indeed. At last 1 observed 
madame ?”” “ . 
“ Oh, yes,” replied she, langhing, “ and a very beautiful sun too. 
The next day we set off for Madame Bathurst’s country seat, to pass 


love. Praise, which I hadnever before received, was now lavished upou | dame d’Albret were quite as great as to me, and there was nothing to | the Christmas. Before we were three miles out of London, the fog bad 


me, and J felt my cnergies and talents roused, and de eloping themselves | 
ina way that astonished mysclf. 1 had not known what | was, or what | 
was capable of. LT had had no confidence in myself, and L had be lieved 
myself to be almost as incapable as my mother would have persuaded 
me, and every body else. } treatment had a most 
surprising effect. In the course ofa few months [ had grown nearly 
three inches taller, and not only my figure, but my features, had become 
80 improved, that, although not vain, 1t was impossible for me not to be- 
lieve what every one said, and what my glass told ine, that I was very | 


{ 


his sudden change of 


haidsome. and that I should make a great sensation when I was intro- | 
duced at Paris. But although I believed this, L felt no desire. I was too 


happy as { was, and would not have exchanged the kindness of Madame 
d@’Albret for the best husband that France could produce; and when any | 
thing was mentioned by ladies who visited Madame d’Albret, to that ef- 
fect, and they talked about my future establishment, my reply invariably | 
was, “ Jene veux pas.” Lh id always expressed my regrets that we should | 


permit any one to snppose that he was paying his court either to ber or to 
ime. Madame d’Albret thought otherwise, because we sang together, 
and because he talked to me in English, and she as well as others rallied 
me in consequence. After two mouths had passed away, Monsieur de 
G— was supposed to be paying his attentions more particularly to me, 


| and T thought so myself; Madame d’Albret certainly did, and gave him | 


every opportunity. He was the heir to a large property, and did not re- 
quire money with his wife. About this time, an English lady of the 
nane of Bathurst who was travelling with a niece, alittle girl about four- 
teen years old, had accepted an invitation from Monsieur de G ’s fa- 
ther, to pass a few weeks with them at their chateau, which was about 





five miles from that of Madame d’ Albret, and this lady was introduced. 


She was apparently very amiable, and certainly very distingné in her 


| manners, aud we shw a great deal of her, as she was a great favourite of 


Madame d’Albret. 


A few weeks after the introduction of this English lady, L was one 


disappeared, the sun shone out bailliantly, and the pane of the — 
less trees covered with rime, elittered like diamond wan s,as we flew 
What with the change in the weather, and the rapid motion 
produced by the four English post-horses, I thought Eugland a ; 
but L must say that the first two days were a trial, a more 80 be Fw 
very despondent from having quitted Madame d’Albret. 1 was de ight- 
ed with Madame Bathurst’s country seat, the well-arranged gardens, the 
conservatories, the neatness displayed in every thing so ditferent from 
France, the cleanness of the house and furniture ; the London carpets 
over the whole of the rooms and staircases, were, In Iny opinion, great 
improvements ; but I cared little for the society, which i found not only 
dull, but it appeared to me to be selfish. I found a lively companion m1 
Caroline, and we sat up ina little boudoir where we were ney er interupted. 
| Here L practised my music, and at Madame Bathurst's request, spoke al- 
| ternately English and French with my little companion, for our mutual 


past them. 


improv ement. 











She Alvion. 


-_ 











1847. 

I had written twice to Madame d’Albret, and bad received one very 
kind answer, but no mention was made of my return, although it was at 
first arranged that my visit was to be three weeks or a mouth. A fort- 
night after my arrival at Fairtield, | received a second letter from Ma- 
dame d’Albret, kind as usual, but stating, to my great grief, that she was 


° 5 e 
not well, having had an attack ou her chest from having taken a violent 


eold. Lanswered the letter immediately, requesting that I might be 
permitted to return home and nurse her, for I felt very uneasy. For 
three weeks, during which I had no reply, I was in a state of great anx- 
iety and distress, as | imagined that Madame d’Albret must have been 
too ill to write, and I was in a fever of suspense. At last I received a 
letter from her stating that she had been very ill, and that she had been 
recommended by the physicians to go to the south of France for the win 
ter. At the same time, as she could not put off her departure, she wrote 
to Madame Bathurst, requesting, if not inconvenient, that she would al- 
low my visit to be extended till the spring, at which season she expected 
to return to Paris. Madame Bathurst read her letter to me, and stated 
how happy she should be for me to remain. I coald do no otherwise 
but thank her, although I was truly miserable. I wrote to Madame d’ 
Albret and stated what my feelings were, but as she had, by what she 
said in her letter, already left for the south of France, I knew that my 
letter would arrive too late to enable her to alter her determination. All 
I requested was that she would give me continual intelligence of her 
health. 

T was, however, much consoled in my distress by the kindness of Ma- 
dame Bathurst, and the aitectionate manners of her niece Caroline, who 
was my constant companion. There was a great deal of company not only 
visiting qut staying in the house; but although there was much company, 
there was very little society. Horses, dogs, guns, were the amusements 
of the gentlemen during the day. In the evening we saw little of them, 
as they seldom left the dinner-table before Caroline and I had retired to 
our rooms, and the ladies appeared to me to be all afraid of each other, 
and to be constantly on the reserve. 

Christmas had passed and I had not heard again from Madame d’Al- 
bret, which was a source of great vexation and many bitter tears. I 
fancied her dying in the south of France, without any one to take care of 
her. lL otten spoke to Madame Bathurst on the subject, who offered all 
the excuses that she could devise, but | thought at the same time ap- 
peared to be very grave and unwilling to continue the conversation. At 
tast I thought of Madame Paon, and I wrote to her inquiring whether 
she knew how Madame d’Albret was, detailing to her how I had come 
over to England, and how Madame d’Albret had been seriously indispo- 
sed, stattug iy tears from not having received any reply to my last let- 
ters. The day after [ had written to Madame Paon, Caroline, who was 
sitting with me in the boudoir, observed, “ { heard Madame Corbet say 
to my aunt that she had seen Madame d’Albret at Paris about ten days 
ago.” . 

7 Impossible,” yeu 1, “she is in the south of France,” 

_ “80 I understood, replied Caroline, ‘ but she did say so, and my aunt 
iminediately sent me out of the room on a message. I am sure it was to 
get rid of me that she might talk to Mrs. Corbet.” 

“ What can this mean!” exclaimed 1; “ Oh, my heart forebodes evil! 
Excuse me, Caroline, but I feel very miserable,” and I laid my face down 

on the table, covering it up with my hands, and tears trickled fast through 
my fingers. ; i 
_ “Speak to my aunt,” said Caroline, consolingly ; “do not ery, Valerie 
it may be all a mistake.” ve ai : 
i I willat once speak to Madame Bathurst,” said I, raising my head, 
it will be the best plan.” 

L went into my room, bathed my eyes, and then sought Madame Ba- 
thurst, whom I found in the conservatory giving directions to the 
pei After a time she took my arm and we walked down the ter- 

‘ . 

Patt yeep ee said I, “Lf have been made very miserable by 
Albret at P rie — Mrs. Corbet had told you that she met Madame d’- 

a at Paris. How can this be ?” 

; I canhot Imagine more than yourself, my dear Valerie,” replied Ma- 
Gaine Bathurst, * except that Madame Corbet was mistaken.” 

‘ De you think it was she, madame ?” 

“% cannot say, Valerie, but I have written to Paris to ascertain the 
fact, which is to me incomprehensible. A few days will let us into the 
et yh nape pee if it were true I shall consider that 
, s treated me ill, for much as I am pleased to have 
you here, sue has not been candid with me in proposing that you should 
remain the winter upon the plea of her being obliged to go to the south, 
when she is still at Paris. I cannot understand it, and until confirmed | 
will not believe it. Mrs. Corbet is not an acquaintance of hers, and may 
therefore, be mistaken.” wis 

es She must be, madame,” replied I, “still it is strange that I do not 
hear from her. [am fearful something is wrong, and what it can be I 
cannot surmise.” 

_“ Let us talk no more about it, my dear Valerie, a few days will de- 
cide the point.” . 

Pha fow day's did decide the point, for I received an answer from Ma- 
dame Paon, in which she said :— 

= My dear Mademoiselle Chatenceul,— 

Meche fn ek surprise at receiving your letter, aud I fear you 
io Pane - " satgapioen for unpleasant intelligence. Madame d’Albret is 
When pe Gret " a been in the south of France that [ have heard. 
aan rat call ed T inquired after you. The reply was that you were 

it to a lady in England; that you had left her; that you had a 


manie pour U / sine : 
L. me pour U Angleterre; and so saying she shrugged up her shoulders. 


heer ee more particularly, but she cut the conversation 
oma. SF ng to see a new pelisse, and I perceived at once that there 
ae ie thing wrong, but what I could not comprehend. I did not see 
~~ hota “4 live weeks afterwards, when she called accompanied by 
liffiere ur de G—, a person well known in Paris, where he bears a very | 
ro se ty as adesperate gambler and a man of very bad dis- 
Soenies “iene ale ~ Ha we? a very polished exterior ; but his character is 
ota ons . wel Jugland, which country, Lam told, he was obliged to 
prs “ 7 1" noe-es some gaining transaction anything but honourable, 
M a aaa ag inquiries after you, and this time the reply was given by 
sustieur de G—, who observed that you were an ingrate, and your name 
re nes be in future meutioned by any one to Madame d’Albret. The 
regs ; ne 4 of mpc »G— was chauged to that ofa demon when 
bd alae a — K, and fully proved to me the truth of the report that 
mets ped oy o te bad disposition. Madame d’Albret made no re- 
we J we p Hh it she should be careful how she ever engaged a demoiselle 
rOmMpagine again. IT was strack at this remark from her, as | always 
considered that you were (and indeed I ku hat y vere at » tim: 
viewed ina vers di@e, (and indee now that you were at one time) 
deal ne ery litferent light, and [T was quite mystified. About a fort- 
sat afterwards Madame d’Albret called upon me and announced her 





i ee to Monsieur de G—, and requested me to make her 
aa mattis Mees Here the whole mystery was out, but why because 
~ oe ae age te de G— you should lose her protection, and why 
Py a *— should be so inveterate against you is more than I can 
pe id e now, my dear mademoiselle, given you a detail of alll know, 
ould be most happy to hear from you if you will please to write to 

me, &c. &c. , ““ Emite Paon, 

He oe ides “ Née Merc é.” 
re was a solution of the whole mystery. I read the letter and fell 
back on the sofa, gasping for breath. It, was some time before I could re- 
cover myself. I was alone in my bed-room, my head and eyes swim- 
ming ; but I staggered to the washing-stand, and obtained some water. 
It was half an hour before I could recall my astenished senses, and then 
very thing appeared as clear to me as if it had been revealed. Monsieur 
: sk 8 double attentions; his spiteful look at my refusal; his oceupy- 
tng Aimself wholly with Madame d’Albret after I refused him; her wish 
—_ rid of me by sending me to England with Madame Bathurst, and 
a subsequent false and evasive conduct. Monsieur de G— had had his 
wellites ie exe his point at the same time. He had obtained the 
pt ae : iu ame d’Albret to squander at the gaming table, and had 
perceived ; Ky —— d means or another, to ruin me in her good opinion. 1 
8. oe on once that all was lost, and when I considered the awkward- 
‘ Y position, | was almost in despair. 
To be Continued. 
L = 
ORD CAMPBELL’S SECOND SERIES OF THE 
LIVES OF THE CHANCELLORS. 


The conti ati . ‘ 9 . 
cellors and — of Lord Campbell's great work embraces the Chan- 


Jeffreys of ina Soopers from the time when the Revolution deprived 
as Jeilreys bis neit se = till Death set his seal upon as selt-seeking aman 
eminent mou in ; i in t 1@ person of Edward Lord Thurlow. The most 
periods, were nae pe aX. and more that iutervenes between these two 
Maeclestield. Tall, “y owper, Harcourt, and Camden, as politicians ; 
lawyer, thouh ;, - . wr Hardw icke, as Chancellors ; King as a great | 
ted ia his day for plies oy lawyer ; and Charles Yorke, justly celebra- 
now better known, wi “n 2 “ quirements and accomplishments, though | 
» Where remembered, tor the mysterious death which 


na 


followed his acceptance of the Chancellorship. Lords Northington and 
Bathurst, though intriguing politicians, attained the woolsack rather for 
the convenience of Ministers than from any exertions of their own, in law, 
politics, or intrigue. The other subjects of the Lives were only Commis- 
sioners; and two of them, Wright and Trevor, but little known. The | 
third, Maynard, is distinguished for his extensive and thorough knowledge 
of the law, and perhaps as being the last of that race of profound lawyers, | 
and nothing else, of which Coke was the head. He was still more singu- 
lar for his advanced age and experience. Born in 1602, and surviving | 
till 1690, he lived through one of the most memorable centuries in Eng- | 
lish history : called to the bar “on account of his extraordinary proficien- | 


tinctness and force to what is level and common, but in a comparative 
sense impossible. Hence, less of richness and picturesque effect were 
naturally to be expected in the continuation of } eee lives; and perhaps 
Lord Campbell is a little tempted by this difficulty, and the greater ful- 
ness of collateral materials, to fall into the modern manner of expanding 
a biography by notices of subjects in which the party was engaged in 
common with others, or by quotations from speeches and writings, not 
always strictly biographical. These, however, are slight failings. The 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors will take its rank among the first collections 
of English literature, for interest and variety of subject, for the inherent 
strength of character in the persons and their worldly success, as well as 


cy before the usual curriculum of study at his inn of court had expired,” | for the spirit and action which their connexion with the events of life and 


and returned to the House of C mmons in the first Parliament of Charles 
the First, he was an actor in all the great public events with which he 
was contemporary, both in the State and the Law-courts; and, though not 
without the time-serving disposition, the cruelty, and want of principle, 
which distinguished the lawyers of his day, he was on the whole consis- 
teut to his party and his cause. His legal reputation was so established 
that he swayed the Judges, and was sometimes suspected of inventing 
law to mislead them. 

“Chief Justice Pemberton having ruled a point according toa case 
which the Sergeant cited from memory and which never could be found, 
afterwards complained of having been bamboozled by him, saying, ‘ My 
brother Maynard might as well have tossed his cap into the air, or have 
laughed in my face.’ Yet such was hisreputation for law, that even Judge 
Jetireys was sometimes afraid to overrule him. This ermined ruffian 
having on one occasion almost annihilated Mr. Ward, a junior barrister, 
who argued a point before him, and severely rebuked him, saying, ‘Do 
not make such discourses ad captandum populum with your flourishes; I 
will none of your enamel nor your garniture,’ the Sergeant, who was his 
leader, having got in his word, quietly stated how the luw stood, and so 
clearly demonstrated his position to the satisfaction of all the bar and all 
the bystanders that the Cuief Justice was for once shamed out of lis inso- 
lence, and acquiesced.” 

Lord Campbell states that Maynard’s vision was very contracted be- 
yond the precincts of the law ; and this is undoubtedly true, for he had 
never exercised it in any other direction. In thosé days, however, law 
had a greater elevation and breadth than it has in ours; when, indeed, it 
lad sunk to little better than a common trade. Questions which are now 
argued on the principles of philosophy or common seuse, were considered 
by our ancestors as questions of authority, constitational custom, or law ; 
so that the lawyers were called on to deal with larger subjects. Witness, 
for example, Maynard’s argument as one of the managers for the Commons 
in conference with the Lords, after James had left the kingdom, and it 
was a point whether he had “ deserted” or “abdicated” the throne. 

“This dispute between the two Houses leading to ‘a free confe- 
rence’ in the Painted Chamber, Maynard was appointed one of the man- 
agers to conduct it on the part of the Commons; and he boldly combated 
the high Tory doctrines of the Earl of Nottingham and the managers for 
the Lords. ‘ When there is,’ said he, ‘a present defect of one to exercise 
the administration of the government, I conceive the declaring a vacancy, 


and a provision for a supply for it, can never make the crown elective. | 


The Commons apprehend that there is such a defect now ; and by conse- 
quence, a present necessity for the supply of the government. My Lords, 


the constitution, notwithstanding the vacancy, Is the same; but if there | 


be an irreparable breach of the constitution, that is an abdication, and an 
abdication inters a vacancy. It is not that the Commons do say the crown 
of Eugland is always and perpetually elective; but it is necessary there 
be a supply where there is a detect, and the doing of that will be no al- 
teration of the monarchy trom hereditary to elective. As to the pretended 
Prince of Wales succeeding rightfully as heir, 1 say no man can now be 
called heir of James If. We have a maxim in law as certain as any other, 
Nemo est heres viventis. His heir is now in nubthus. What shall we do till 
he is dead? The crown cannot descend till then.’ 

“The Earl of Pembroke tried to answer this technical reasoning by 
saying, ‘I cannot directly name him that hath the immediate right; but it 
is enough to prevent a vacancy that theco is, and must be, an heir or suc- 
cessor, let he be who he will.’ Maynard— But your Lordship will nei- 
ther agree that it is vacant, nor tell us how it is full. Is James King? 
Then obey him. But you allow that he is not to be obeyed. Then he is 
not King. Tell us, then, who is King, if King James be not. But if there 
be now no king, the throne is vacant.’ Pembroke—‘ Sure, Mr. Sergeant, 


history impart. Nor is the workmanship unworthy of the matter. We 
may desiderate the dramatic nicety of exhibition and development which 
in its more limited field is as necessary for the biographer as the poet ; 
we may miss the grace and strength of the thoroughly trained artist, who 
exemplifies the principle of “ars celare artem;” and in a critical sense, 
Lord Campbell too often appears before the reader both as author and 
individual. But great industry and research have been displayed in the 
gathering of the materials, much judgment exercised in their collection ; 
and they are presented to the reader with a perfect clearness both of ar- 
rangement and of style—we follow the case without trouble from begin- 
ning to end. It cannot, however, be denied that the conclusions are often 
unsound ; and it may be questioned whether haste or undue reliance has 
not led into errors in matters of fact. We could give some curious in- 
— of both these failings, were it our custom to deal extensively in 
detaus, 

One considerable merit Lord Campbell possesses, which i not always 
found in biographies. He never loses sight of his subject; the reader 
always remembers that he is perusing the lives of lawyers. ‘This is noted 
not only in their education and rise, but in their advancement.. When- 
ever the reports or any other legal sources furnish the materials, Lord 
Campbell presents those judgments which most distinctly characterize 
| the legal miud of his hero, when they are susceptible of popular appre- 
| hension; together with his own criticism upon the decision. As an ex- 
| ample of the manner, we may quote a summing up of Lord King, when 
| he was Chief Justice. The case was that of two men designing to com- 
| mit murder and leaving their victim for dead: as she recovered, they 
| were indicted under the Coventry Act for maiming; and they claimed an 
acquittal on the ground that they intended murder. Lord King, however, 
| swept them into the toils upon an extension of the legal principle that an 
| act not contemplated becomes partaker of the original intent which has 
undesignedly led to it. 
| “Lord Chief Justice King ruled, that if the prisoners maliciously inflict- 
| ed a wound which amounted to a slitting of the nose, and which disfigur- 
| ed tha prosecutor, the case was within the act, although the real object 
| was to murder, not to distigure; siying, ‘There are cases in which an 
unlawful or felonious intent to do one act may be carried over to another 
/act done in prosecution thereof, aud such other act will be felony, be- 
| cause done in prosecution of an wilawful or, felonious intent. As, if a man 
| shoots at wild fowl wherein no one hath any property, and by such shoot- 
| ing happens unawares to kill a man; this homicide is not felony, but only 

a misadventure or chance-mediey, because it was an accident in the do- 
| ing of a lawfulact: but if this iin had shot at a tame fowl wherein an- 
‘other had property, but not with the intention to steal it, and by such 
had accidentally killed a man, he would then have been guilty of mane 
slaughter, because done in prosecution of an unlawful act, viz. commit 
| ting a trespass upon another's property ; but ifhe had had an intention of 

stealing this tame fowl, then such accidental killing of a man would have 
| been murder, because done in prosecution of a felonious intent, viz. an 
| intent to steal. Here, although the ultimate intention was to murder, 

there might be an intermediate intention to disfigure, and one might 

take effect while the other did not. An intention to kill does not ex- 
¢lude an intention to disfigure. The instrument made use of in this at- 
| tempt was a bill or hedging-hook, which, in its own nature, is proper for 
| cutting, maiming, and disfiguring. The means made use of to effect the 
murder must be considered ; and the jury will say whether every blow 
‘and cut, and the consequence thereof, were not intended, as well as the 
| end for which it is alleged those blows and cuts were given.’—The pri- 
| souers were convicted and executed: but the case may be regarded as a 
pendant to that before Lord Chief Justice Sir James Mansfield, where a 
man who gave a horse a draught for the purpose of fraudulently win- 














ning a wager on a race, was hanged for killing the horse ‘out of malice 
5 ’ t 5 


' 


you agree, that notwithstanding Charles Il. was abroad at his father’s | % Me owner,’ whose name he did not know.” 


death, and did not actually exercise the government, yet in law he was 
not the less heir for that ; nor was the throne vacant.’ Maynard— That is 
not like this case, because there the descent was legally immediate; but 
there can be no hereditary descent during King James’s life. Therefore, 
unless we declare and fill up the vacancy, there must be an everlasting 


war eutailed upon us; his title continuing, aud we opposing his return to { : ‘ ; 
, | Hardwicke, aud Thurlow. Somers has perhaps been indebted to his po- 


the exercise of his prerogatives. Pray, my Lords, consider the condition 
of the nation till there be a government: no law can be executed, nodebts 
can be compelled to be paid, no ottences can be punished, no one can tell 
what to do to obtain his right or defend himself from wrong. You still | 
say the throne is not void, and yet you will not tell us who fills it. If] 
once you will agree that the throne is vacant, it will then come orderly 
in debate how it should, according to our law, be filled. If our law is 
silent, then we must look to the law of nature, (above all human laws, 
and provide for the public weal in such an emergency as this.’ } 
“ The two parties separated, probably without any change of private 
opinion among them; but the Lords, frightened by the horrors of anarchy 
which Maynard had painted, next day resiled, and sent a message that 
they agreed to the resolution of the Commons without any amendment.” 


clearness and closeness of style, remarkable in themselves, still more re- 
markable in a man of eighty-six. There is also an aptness of illustration 


Notwithstanding the opinion of Lord Campbell, we suspect the last 
ruling at all events is sound law. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that knowledge of a man is not necessary to establish malice ; other- 
| wise, a person unknown might be murdered with impunity. Lord 
| Campbell does not mean this; it isa defect of expression. 

The most elaborate lives in the volume are those of Somers, Cowper, 





litical reputation for the length at which he is exhibited; but, as is the 
case with some other whig celebrities, the person who inquires into his 
merits will be at some loss to find on what his great fame is founded.— 
The life of Lord Cowper has been extended in consequence of the fami- 
ly manuscripts placed at the disposal of Lord Campbell ; these consist of 
letters, a diary of the Chancellor, and a journal of his second wife, that 


for ease, sprightliness, and gond-tempered satire, in the parts quoted, ap- 
) » Spry § I ’ 


pears to justify Lord Campbe !l’s remark that it should be printed entire. 
The character of Thurlow—as bold, massy, broad, vigorous, and unscru- 
pulously impudent, as any Stuart lawyer, and only saved from their 
bloody crimes by the accident of a later bicth—renders his life the most 
attractive if not the most interesting in the series ; to which the almost 
contemporary nature of the incidents may doubtless contribute. Ina 


inence of Philip Yorke as the founder of modern Equity ; which ren- 
ders tue matter more appropriate to the subject, and furnished ample ma- 


} 
} 
} 
| 
There is legal acumen and great reach of thought in this argument, with | critical sense Lord Hardwicke’s is the most —s from the legal em- 
| 
| 


and a readiness of resource, Which indicate habitual dexterity in reply ; 
though only two repartees of Maynard have been preserved, and both, 


from their excellence, are rather hacknied. On his int oduction to the | 


Prince of Orange, William uoticed his great age, and observed that be must 
have outlived all the lawyers of his time. ‘Had not your Highness,” 
said Maynard, “ come over to our aid, should have sutlived the law it- | 
self.” The other, less happy aud less courtly, was a retort upon Jetiveys ; | 
who remarked, in his brutal way, that Maynard had ‘ot so old that he had | 
forgotten hislaw. ‘“ True, Sir George,” replied the veteran, “1 have for- | 
gotten more law than you ever learned.” 
With this relic of the Elizabethan age, and liviag witness of the early | 
Stuarts and Great Rebellion, the last memorial cf the feudal and baronial | 
times passed away. Lord Campbell not only enters upon another fenera- | 
tion, but another race, more various ia study and social accomplishments, } 
more humanized by the spirit of their age, with manners softened by the 
inflaence of the “liberales artes,” even when the particular law lord | 
mizht not have learned them thoroughly, if at all: but there were no | 
giants in these days. The rude yet stately grandeur of the prelatic and 
militant Chancellors of our earlier story—the unblemished integrity, the 
speculative political philosophy, the primitive simplicity, and the unbend- 
ing firmness of the martyr More—the grandeur and magnificence of W ol- 
sey, with the halo which poetry has cast around his fortune and his fall— 
the all-embracing intellect of Bacon—the various life and the literature 
of Clarendon—the intrigues and faction of Shaftesbury—and even the 
coarseness, bloodthirstiness, and unscrupulous villany of the Crown law- 
vers of the later Stuarts—are exchanged for a race free of crime, and per- 
haps with fewer vices, but without the strength of lineament and stately 
port, the heroic character and picturesque costume, which marked the 
subjects of Lord Campbell's three first volumes. Neither have the latter 
men so much of freshness. The biographer -has reached an age of 
pamphleteers, reporters, and anecdote-mongers ; and the comparative 
readiness of access to their materials has induced writers to give some 
account of many of the men who occupy Lord Campbell’s attention, from 
the passing notice to the formal biography. It is possible, too, that the 
fuluess of the materials may have teinpted Lord Campbell to a little ex- 
pansion. There is no mere stuffing in the volumes; but perhaps, like a 
lawyer with a case, the biographer may sometimes think more of availing 
himself of all the materials within reach than of critically considering | 
their absolute value. This, however, is often excusable, for he has had | 
access to the family archives of the greater part of the Chancellors who | 
form the subject of his volumes. The only exception to this family liber- 
ality has been in the case of Lord Dynevor, the heir-general of Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, and possessor of his papers: for some unassigned rea- | 
son, Lord Dynevor “declines to allow any use to be made of them.” | 
“ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.”” The novelty of what is rare, | 
the lineaments of what is striking and distinct, impress the mind at once, 
and save the artist the trouble of selection, or the vain task of attempting 
to improve nature by the effects of art. It requires a discriminating per- 
ception improved by exercise, and considerable powers of judgment and 
execution, to give a marked and appropriate character to persons which | 
are both familiar and smoothed down by the working of a sickly civili- 
zation. Indeed, as the highest effort of art is to reflect nature, more than 
nature contains cannot be preseuted—it is not ouly difficult to give dis-| 


| 





| cited. Not ignorant that the Chancellor can always convulse 


terials. The following description of him as Chancellor is one of the 
best pieces of painting in the work. ‘ 
“ Lord Hardwicke, having bestowed unremitting pains in qualifying 
| himself for the discharge of his high duties, when occupying the judg- 
meut seat, exhibited a pattern of all judicial excellence. Spotless purity 
—uot only an abstinence from bribery and corruption, but freedom from 
undue iutluence, aud an earnest desire to do justice—may at that time, 
and even afterwards, be considered as belongmg to all English judges, 
But [ must specially meution of this Chancellor, that he was not only a 


| patient but an eager listener, conscious that he could best learn the facts 


of the case from those who had been studying it; and that, notwithstand- 
ing his own great stores of professional learning, he might be instructed 
by a junior counsel who for days and nights had been ransacking all that 
could be found scattered in the books on a particular topic, actuated by a 
desire to serve his client and to enhance his own reputation. While the 
hearing was going on, the cause had the Chancellor’s undivided and de- 
voted attention. Not only was he undistracted by the frivolous engage- 
ments of common life, but during a political crisis, when there were to 
be important changes in the Cabinet, when his own continuance in of- 
fice was in peril, he was, as usual, calm and collected ; and he seemed 
to think of nothing but whether the injunction should be continued or 
dissolved, and whether the bill should be dismissed with or without 
costs? Some said that he was at times acting a part; and that he was 
considering how he should conduct a political intrigue, or how he should 
answer an opponent in debate, when he pretended to be listening to a 
thrice-told tale: but so much is certain, that no argument ever escaped 
him, and that in taking notes it was observed that ‘his pen always 
moved at the right time.” He used to declare that ‘he did not take his 
place upon that bench to write letters to his correspondents, or to read 
the newspaper.’ His voluminous note-books are still extant, containing 
at great length the material proceedings of the Court during each day,— 
the statement of the case, the evidence, and the arguments of counsel,— 
with the answer to be given to them enclosed within brackets. When 
he took time to consider, he generally wrote his judgments either in his 
note-books or on separate paper, to which his note-books refer. Unlike 
some judges deservedly of high reputation, whose impression on hear- 
ing a case stated was never known to vary, he appears not unfrequently, 
upon further argument and maturer consideration, finally to have arrive 
at an opinion quite different from that which he had at first entertained, 
and even expressed; and he certainly well merited the character he ie e 
of himself in this respect, when he said, ‘ These are the reasons W hich 
incline me to alter my opinion ; and I am not ashamed of doing it, for I 
always thought it a much greater reproach to a judge to continue 1 his 
error than to retract it.’ He never interrupted, to show his quickness, 
by guessing at facts, or anticipating authorities which he expected to be 
the bar 
with ‘ counterfeited glee,’ he abstained from ill-timed j cularity, and he 
did not level sarcasms at those who he knew could not retort upon him. 
He had a complete control over his temper ; and, from the uniform ur- 
banity and decorum of his own demeanour, he repressed the petulance 
and angry passions of those who practised betore him ; insomuch that it 
was remarked, that not only was he never himself led into any unbecom- 
ing alteration, but that he taught the rival leaders to behave to each oth- 
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er with candour and courtesy. 
though in society he was supposed to be rather supercilious, presuming 
too much upon his acquired dignity, he was in court uniformly affable to 
the solicitors ; remembering that they were the class to which he expec- 


ted himself to have belonged, and to whose kindness he had been great- | 


ly indebted for his advancement. 

“The arguments being finished, if the case seemed clear, and did not 
involve anv new question, uediately disposed of it; but wherever 
his decision was likely to be quoted, as regulating ‘ the doctrine of the 
Court,’ he took time for consideration 3 and, having perused his notes 
and referred to the authorities cited, he came with a prepared and often 
a Written jndgment. Onsuach oecasions he was likened to * the persoui- 
fication of Wisdom distributing justice aad delivering instruction.’ ” 

T) 
of lis death; as he seems to hav 
the ambiti 
cess and t 
trophe Lo: 
exempillvil 
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I had the vices of his father—especially 
u—without the firmness of purpose which gave to him suc- 

appearance of consistency. In the narrative of the catas- 
ge ig the proverb that “ much may be said on both sides.” The 
suicide oF this unhappy victim to royal blandishments and his own weak- 
ness is as well known as anything can be where all proof is shut out by 
those who possess it; but if any doubt remained, the manuscript journal 
of the Duke of Grafton, which has been placed at Lord Campbell’s dis- 
posal, is conclusive upon the subject. After giving an account of the re- 
urement of Lord Camden, the Duke’s application to Yorke by the King’s 
order, and their first interview, he continues: 


It is likewise stated to his credit, that al- | 


| legitimate children. 
‘ ‘. ' . . : oe . . . } , 
1e life of the son, Charles Yor':e, is chiefly interesting for the memory 


| 


d Campbell exhibits a prevailing jault in these volumes, of | 


| 


“ On his return to me the next day, I found him a quite altered man; | ‘ : : . ; ‘ 
panied him in all the tours le made after his retirement from oflice, and 
| were in good society.—London Spectator. 


for his mind was then made up to decline the offer from his Majesty, and 
that so decidedly that I did not attempt to say anything farther on the 
subject. He expressed, however, a wish to be allowed an audience of 
his Majesty. This was granted; and at the conclusion of it, the King, 
with the utmost concern, wrote to acquaint me that Mr. Yorke had de- 
clined the seal. 
called him into his closet unmediately after it was over. 
there | kaow not; but uothing could exceed my astonishment when 
Lord Hillsborough came into my dressing-room in order to tell me that 
Mr. Yorke was in my parlour, and that he was Lord Chancellor, through 
the persiiasion of the King himself in his closet. Mr. Yorke corroborated 
tome what I had heard trom Lord Hillsborough; and I received the 
sume account irombis Majesty as soon as I could getdown to St. James’s. 

* Mr. Yorke stayed but a little time with m>, but his language gave me 
new hopes that an Administration might shor.iy be produced which the 
nation Would approve. How soon did this pl iasible lope vanish into a 
visionary expectation, only from the death o: Mr. Yorke 
came Lord Morden, or we could have any prcliminary discourses on the 
measure he earnestly desired to forward! 1 lad long been acquainted 
with Mr. Yorke, and held him in high este He certainly appeared 


{communicative with me from the time of his acceptance to 


i 
fil. 


less easv al 











his death than I might expect: but it was natural to imagine that he 
would be more agitated than usual when ard ious and intricate business 
was rushing atouce upon him. 1 had not the least conception of any de- 
gree of agi yhis sad and tragical end. Nor 


tation that could bring him t 





will I pre 





to conjecture what motives in his own breast, or anger in 


























that of others, had driven him to spent of the step he had just taken. 
By his own appointment, I went to his house about nine o’clock in the 
evening, two day, as I believe, after Mr. Yorke had been sworn in at a 
Counci al mmoned tor that purpose at the Queen’s house. Being 
shown s library below, I rer time than L supposed 
Mr. Yo “ ih ve kept ine \ eXtrauoradimary cause. Aft -} 
iboy ting, Dr. Wats 1, came into the rvom: 
he ap somewhat coi (town for a tew moments 
letting v that Mr. Yorke w i ndisposed with an attack of 
( ( ) son soon ret tut Twas ininating on the unutoward- 
ness unstance—neve SUS] ing the fatal event which had 
om n lninenta iu i ib fi by the world, 
i s ipo t ist rita. 
it ) ina linted one ot the s nt hat Mr. Yorke 
Wis , to s mm ni that L should postpon the bu es 
ou W ’ in *favonravie mom M 1 t Lb we, 
is a g Ss Inan— s rare ’ il ts hi s being guilty of 
an t . g niu t : heretore ive be ul in ule 
sree of sslo p Isy bb ‘Low e itom ot lis ison You 
t l minot th £ Or ie ) t without horr till.” 
Wi id ir ver il n f tl lumes by some 
Nis ’ { s3;d \ ym t Cowper diaries. Here 
isus i dtun it Harley a Hla vl f by Lord Cow- 
pet 
‘He fa ies us witha nnsing a tofa dianer given about this 
tin by H *'y, Who still mained in offi though discontented and 
plotting against his colleagues. ‘I believed, when I see the company, 
this to ig to reconcile Somers aud Halifax with Harley; 
wach irmed to me when, after Lord Treasurer was gone, (who 
frst wei Ss uy took a glass, and drank fo Love and Friendship 
a ¢U andl wished had more Tokay to drink it in,’ (we 
lad drans » bottles rod it x) | replied, ‘ His white Lisbon 
was b to drink itin, being very ear.” LT stippose he apprehended it 
( isd Olpst ed host of th company did) to relate to that humour ot his, 
which iever to deal « learly or openly, bat always with reserve if 
not dissimu mm, or rather 1, and to love tricks even where not 
necessary, but from an inward satisfxetion he took in applauding his own 
cunning. it any ian was ever born under a necessity of being a knave, 
he was.’ ” : 


Whe 1 Cow per 
gifts fror i 


was appointed Chancellor, he abolished the New-vear’s 
iis officers and the Chancery counsel; which Lady Cowper 











On his appearing soon after at the levée, his Majesty | 
What passed | 


MORALS OF THURLOW AND HIS AGE. 

Thurlow was early in life honourably attached to an accomplished 
young lady—Miss Gooch—of a respectable family in Norfolk; “ but she 
would not have him, for she was positively afraid of hin.” He seems. 
then to have forsworn matrimony. 

It is with great reluctance that | proceed ; but I should give avery im- 
perfect sketch of the individual and of the manners of the age, if 1 were 


to try to conceal that of which he was not ashamed, and which in his | 


lifetime, with very slight censure, was known to all the world. Not only 
while he was at the bar, but after he became Lord Chancellor, he lived 
openly with a mistress, and had a family by her, whom he recognized, 
and without any disguise brought out in society as if they had been his 
1 in like manner as when J touched upon the irregu- 
larities of Cardinal Wolsey, I must remind the reader that every ™an is 
charitably to be judged by the standard of morality which prevailed in 
the age in which he lived. Although Mrs. Hervey is sometimes satirically 
named inthe Rolliad aud other contemporary publications, her liaison 
with the Lord Chancellor seems to have caused little scandal. In spite 
of it he was a prime favourite not ouly with George LI., but with Queen 
Charlotte, both supposed to be very strict in their notions of chastity ; 
aud his house was not only frequented by his brother the Bishop, but by 


| ecclesiastics of all degrees, who celebrated the orthodoxy of the head of 


the law, his love of the Established Church, and his hatred of Dissent- 
ers. It should likewise be stated in mitigation, that he was an atfection- 
ate parent, and took great pains with the education and breeding of his 
otispring. A son of his is said to have died at Cambridge when about to 
reach the highest honours of the university. His three daughters accom- 


——_-»——— 
BRAZIL: CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


Travels in the Interior of Brazil, principally through the Northern Pro- 
vinces, aud during the Years 1836-1841. By George Gardner, F.L.S. 
8vo, pp, 562, London, Reeve, Brothers, and Co. 

Mr. Gardner, occupied with his duties as superintendent of the Botanic 
Gardens of Ceylon, las been tardy in giving the world the story of his 
travels in Brazil, finished tive years ago. But in their long course, and 
after their termination, he enriched our flora with many a valued addi- 


) tion, and enlarged the boundaries of botanie science, by enterprise, skill, 


before he be- | 


notices in her cuary, with a clever trait of Nottingham. 

‘ Janu 1715-1 This month used to be ushered in with New- 
y ar’s ts trom the lawyers, which used to come to near £5,000 to the 
Chance ] The original of this custom was from presents of wine and 
provis h used to be sent to the Chancellor by the people who 
practised iu hits court; but in process of time a covetous Chancellor in- 
sinuat “l tot that gold wonld be m re accept thle: so it was changed 
into gold, and continued so till the first time my Lord had the seals; 
every boidy ng blamed it that ever had the seals, but none forbidding 
it. The Earl of Nottingham, when Chancellor, used to receive them 
standing by a table and at the same time he took thre money to lay it |} 
ipon the table, he used tu ery ont, * Oh, tyrant cuthtom!’ (for he lisped 


THURLOW ON HIS FAMILY. 


He had a just contempt for the vanity of new men pretending that they 
are of ancient blood; and some one attempting to flatter him by trying 
to make out that he was descended trom Churloe, Cromwell’s Secretary, 
who was a Suffolk man. two Thurlows in 
t hat part muntry, who flourished about the same time, Thurloe the 
Secretary and Thurlow the carrier: | am descended from the last.” 


SARCASM ON A SOLICITOR. 


He often treated the bar with great radeness, and his demeanour to the 


‘ Sir,” said he, “ there were 


uc ¢ 








other branch of the pr itession sometimes awakened recollections of 
Jettreys. \ solicitor once had to prove a death before him, and being 
told upon every statement he made, “ Sir, that is no proof,” at last ex- 
claimed, much vexed, “ My Lord, it is very hard that you will not be- 
lieve m L knew him well to his last hour; } saw him dead and in his 
coffin, my Lord. My Lord, he was my client.” sord Chancellor— 
“Good G Sir! Why did you not tell me hat before ? L should noi 
have doubted th ct one moment; for I think nothing can be so likely to 
kill a man as to have you for his attorney.” Phis jest, whiel 
was promvanuly yugat innocuous by the author of it, is said to Lave 
ruined the itation and : business of thir iniortun victim. 
RECTOR AND CURATE. 
On islon Cousi ble int ‘ Ch 
gilt, wi vas soli by Q nC | to rote 
The cu 10 | ser Lin th iving ) 
like ly mou )) i ( brite 
that o1 toi lie t t ( 
The ex duced 
case ot i "I it hi mi path 
but the ans , | {be m 1 yur Lo ) 
but unfortunately Lh rom | { urlow—« Sir, | 
cannot make this itles ur ¢ ! | I can m hin 
rector, and, by G—d have t ot } th 
cu " He in ‘ | f 2 the p nit 
made out in favour of t eu ‘ i d, l en- 
J ving many ye ifs. 
THURLOW ON PIT 
i at the British Mus iewing the Townley marbles 
w iit in and announced the death of Mr. Pitt, Thurlow 
was li “A d—d good hand at tur period !” 


and ho more. 


andindustry, rarely surpassed by any individual devotee. For these ex- 
ertions the country has to thank hin, and we cau perambulate no gar- 
den at the present day which does not present to the eye the rich results of 
the toils of this Gardner. His work is worthily dedicated to Sir William 
Hooker, who could show, in the Royal Gardens at Kew, most of the nu- 
merous specimens sent by the author from Brazil aud acclimated in Eng- 
land. Such being the case, our course seems to be indicated ; not to tall 
back upon botanical matters already known through many channels, but 
to look in the agreeable volume before us tor such physical descriptions, 
and remarks on the natives, as inust be more new to every reader, and 
less common than the statements ot Mawe, Burchell, Spix, Martius, the 
Archduke Maximilian, and other visitors to and writers upon the coun- 
, 


] 
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try. Our first extract is suggested at Pernambuco : 
* The palace in which the athiirs of the provincial government are now 
carried on, Was in former times the Jesuits’ College, and stands on the 


with 


se enterpris- 


bank of the river; pearance, 
Was erecieu by the 


iheir curcer was to ter- 


it is a large building of gloomy ap 
walls of enormous thickness. When it 
ing and charitable men they litthe dreamed that 


eight children out of ten he had by her, having at the same time five other 

children by another woman, whe died in child-bed of the sixth. Besides 
| the vigario, there were three other priests in the town, all of whom have 
| families by women with whom they live openly, one of them being the 

wile of another person. I lived about five months among these people ; 

but in no other part of Brazil, even during a much shorter residence, did 
| I live on less terms of intimacy with them, or make fewer friends.” 

The town of Natividade also supplies us with another characteristic 
sketch: 

“ Although the dress of the men is here much the same as in other north- 
ern parts of Brazil, that of the women differs greatly; for when dressed 
either for attending church, joining in processions, or visiting their friends, 
in place of the large white cotton shaw! whichthe women of Ceara throw 
over their heads, or the small white handkerchief used in Piauhy for the 
same purpose, L was rather surprised to tind that here they all wore 
cloaks, either made of Scotch tartan or blue cloth, very similar to those 
worn by the factory girls of Glasgow in the winter season. Here it is a 
universal custom for the women to smoke; and the pipe, which has a 
wooden tube about three feet long, is seldom out of their mouth from 
morning till night. They work little, but eat and sleepa great deal ; the 
lower classes of females are also muchaddicted to drinking the rum of the 
country (cachaca). The ouly prisoner confined in the jail, while I was 
there, was a woman, whoa tew years before was condemned to twenty 
years imprisonment, for causing her own son to kill his father. The son, 
who was condemned to perpetual imprisonment and hard labour, broke 
through the walls of the prison shortly after his sentence, and effected his 
escape. 

‘When we arrived, there were three priests in the villa, one of whom 
died during our stay. ‘These, like most others 1 met with, instead of 
being examples of morality to the people, were immoral to an extent al- 
most past belief. The one who died was an old man upwards of seventy- 
four years of age; he was a native of Santos, in the province of San 
Paulo, and a cousin of the celebrated José Bonifacio de Andrade.  Al- 
though a man of very humane and benevolent disposition, and well edu- 
cated, he left behind him a family of half a dozen children by his own 
slaves, most of whom, with their mothers, were left in bondage, and were 
afterwards sold with his other etfects for the payment of his debts. The 
Vigario Geral was a half-caste, upwards of forty years of age, who had 
only been ordained a few years before ; up to that time he was, and still 
continues to be, the largest cattle-farmer in the district. Having acquired 
as much Latin from the old priest as would enable him to mumble over 
the service of the church, but without the least knowledge of theology, 
he went to the city of Goyaz, to purchase his ordination from the bishop ; 
a short time afterwards he obtained by another purchase the vicar-gene- 
ralship of the district. About a month after my arrival in the villa [ was 
sent tor to attend a young slave belonging to hiim, a fine girl about sixteen 
years of age, who died of puerperal fever afew days after giving birth to 
a child of which he was the father: by the inhabitants this man was as 
much detested as the old priest had been loved and esteemed.” 

We ought to mention that our countryman carried his exploring farther 
to the north than any previous author; aud about the highest point, he 
gives us some Curious information about the bees: 

“ The owner of the house where we put up for the night returned from 
the woods sh thy after our arrival, with a considerable quantity of wild 
indly us, aud we found itto be excellent; 
one of the smaller bees which are so numerous in 


some of which he | 


honey, k cave 
t of 


it was the produc 


this part of Brazil. This was the season in which the people go to the 
woods in search of honey ; it is so generally used, that after leaving Duro, 
a portion was presented to us at almost every house where we stopped. 














minate at so early a period asit did. it is handed down from father to | These bees mostly belong to the genus Melipona, Mig.; and I collected a 
son, purt ilavly among the middle and lower clusses ot Brazil, that the | great many, which, with some other zo rlacica! spec imens, were after- 
destruction of Jesuitical power was a severe loss to the well-being of the | wards jost in crossing a river. <A list of them, with their native names, 
country. There are of course but few alive now who have personal re- | and a few observations, may lon viiaitevanting 

collection of the excellent men who formed the * Company of Jesus,’ |} 1. Jatahy.—This is a very minute yellowish coloured species, being 
but the m my of them will long remain; I have always heard them scarcely two inches long. The honey, which is excellent, very much 
spoken of with respect aud a ‘et. What different me mb they mitisi | x that of the e mon hive-bee of Europe. ; 

lave bee irom degraded rac ho now undertake the spiritual we I. | 2. Mulher braneo.—About th same size as the Jatahy, but ot a whitish 
fa of this nation! Lt ts a har iuig to say, but [do it not without well ‘ nur; the honey is ikewise good, but a little ac id. 

cousideriug the nature of the assertion, t] he present clergy of Brazil) 3. T'wbi.—A little black bee, smaller than a common house-fly; the honey 
are more debased and i walthan auy other class of men, However | is good, but has a peculiar and bitter flavour. 

much the Jesuits were slandered and persecuted from the jealousy Olt 4. Manvel @abreu.—About the size of the J'ubz, but of a vellowish colour ; 
those who envied the respect in which they were held by their flocks, | its honey is good. : 

and the coutidence which they reposed in them, enough of the good sull! 5, Afakira.—Black, and nearly of the same size as the T'ubi, the principal! 
remains to shame those who have succeeded them. More than one na- distinction between them cousisting in the kind of entrance to their 
tion of Ludians in Brazil, which in the tine of the Jesuits have renounced | hives; the Z'ubi makes it of wax, the A/akira of clay; its honey is 
their savage life and become Christians, have, since their suppression, re- | very good, “ ; 
turned to the condition trom which, at so much risk, and with so much 6. Oariti.—Of a blackish colour, and about the same size as the T'wbé ; its 
labour, they had been redeemed. Whatever were the motives of the honey is rather sour, and not good. 

Jesuits, th A were judged of in Brazil not by them, but by their good ‘atdira.—About the size of the Tuhi, but with a yellow body, and a 


works. 

* The inhabitants of the 
ot Rio, but 
country people, which here, as elsewhere, are easily distinguished from 
the citizens. Those seen in the streets of Rio de Janeiro are a tall hand- 
some race ofmen, mostly from the mining district, or the more southerly 
province of San Paulo ; their dress consists of a linen jacket and trousers, 
senerally of a blue colour, brown leather boots, which are firmly tied 
round the leg a little above the knee, a very high-crowned broad- 
brimmed white straw hat. Those, on the contrary, who frequent 
the streets of Pernambuco are a more swarthy and more diminutive race, 
bunt still far superior in appearance to the puny citizens. There are two 
classes of them, the Matuto and the Sertanejo; the Matutos inhabit the 
low tlat country, which extends from the coast up to the high land of 
the interior, called the Sertao, or desert; which gives name to, and is in- 
habited by the Sertanejos.” ; 

From Pernambuco Mr. Gardner journeyed to Crato, enriching his cases 
ind his mind on the route; and of Crato we are told: 

“The Villa de Crato is situated thirty-two leagues tothe S.W. of Icé, 
and nearly in the same parallel as Peraambuco, trom which it is distant 
in a direct line about three hundred miles; it is a small and sufliciently 
miserable town, being about one-third the size of Ico. It is very irregu- 
larly built, and the houses, with only one exception, are of a single story: 
it contains two churches and a jail; but one of the former has never been 
finished, and has remained so long in this state, that it has all the appear- 
ance of one that has fallen intodecay. The jailis likewise in so ruined a 
state as scarcely to deserve the name of a prison, although there are gene- 
rally a few criminals contined in it; it was guarded by two soldiers who 
pertormed their duty so easily, that in passing I seldom saw them other- 
wise occupied than either in playing cards or sleeping in the shade of the 
buildin asergeant who was contined during my stay in this place for 
disobedience to his officer, was known almost every night to get out by 
one of the windows, which have only wooden bars, when, after sleeping 
in his own house, he returned to spend the day in prison. The whole 
population amounts probably to about two thousand, the greater part of 
whom are either Indians or their mixed descendants; the most respect- 
able portion of the inhabitants are Brazilians, who for the most part are 
shopkeepers; but how the poorer races gain a livelihood [am at a lossto 
determine. The inhabitants of this part of the province, who are gene- 
rally known by the Indian appellation of Caryris, are celebrated through- 
out Brazil for their lawless character; it formerly used to be, and still is, 
though not to the same extent, a place of refuge to murderers and vaga- 
| bonds of all sorts from other parts of the country; and although it con- 
| tains a justice of the peace, 


town of Pernambuco resemble much 


very 


those there is a greut 
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they possess but little power; and even if that little be exerc ised, they run 
t falling under the knif : 


it risk of 
were pointed out to me, who walk: 


gre of the assassin; several 








labout quite openly. 


The principal 
friends of the person they 


danger to which they are exposed is from the 


difference in the appearance of the | 


aJuizde Direito, and other officials of the law, | 


murderers 
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black head; its honey is excellent. 





8. Mumbico.—Black, and larger than the Tdi; the honey after being 
kept about an hour becomes as sour as lemon juice. 
| », Bejui.—Very like the i, but sinaller; its honey is excellent. 

10. Vinbd.—Of the size of a large house-tly, and of a grey ish black colour, 


its honey is excellent. 





11. Bord. —About the size of a house-fly, and of a yellowish colour; its 

| honey is acid. 

12. Urussi.—About the size of a large humble bee ; the head is black and 
the body yellowish; it produces good honey. , 

13. Urussi preto.—Entirely black, and upwards of one inch in length; it 
likewise produces good honey. - 

14. Canidra.—Black, and about the same size as the Urussi preto; 1ts 
honey is too bitter to be eatable; it is said to be a great thief of the 
honey of other bees. 

15. Chupé.—About the size of the Tinbd, aud of a black colour ; it makes 
its hive of clay, on the branches of trees, and is often of a very large 
size; its honey is good. 

16. Urapud.—Very like the Chupé, but it always builds its hive rounder, 
flaiter, and smaller. ‘ 

17. Enchi.—This is a kind of wasp, about the size of a house-fly; its head 
is black, and the body yellow; it builds its hive in the branches ot 
trees; this is of a papery tissue, of about three feet in circumference : 
its honey is good, 

18. Eneht pequeno.—Very similar to the last, but it always makes a small- 


er hive; it also produces good honey. 
‘ The first eleven of these honey-bees construct their cells in the hollow 
trunks of trees, and the others either in similar situations or beneath the 
ground; it is only the three last kinds which sting, all the others being 
harmless. The only attempt I ever saw to domesticate any of these bees 
was by a Cornish Miner, in the Gold District, who cut off those portions of 
the trunks of the trees which contained the nests, and hung them up un- 
der the eaves of the house ; they seemed to thrive very well, but when- 
ever the honey was wanted, it was necessary to destroy the bees. Both 
the Indians and the other inhabitants of the country are very expert in 
tracing these insects to the trees in which they hive ; they generally mix 
| the honey, which is very fluid, with furinha before they eat it; andof the 

wax they make a coarse kind of taper about a yard long, which serves in 

lieu of candles, and which the country people bring to the villages tor 
We tound these very convenient, and always carried a sufficient 
stock with us; not unfrequently we were obliged to manufacture them 
ourselves, from the wax obtained by my own men; a coarse soft kind ot 
cotton yarn for wicks was always to be purchased at the different fazen- 
das and villages through which we passed.” ; 

Quoting about bees leads us to a few other notices connected with 
zoology Which we shall simply copy, assuch subjects, sans phrase, always 
gratity the intelligent reader. 

Remankaste Anima Instinct.—“‘ From the fisherman, whom I met 
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have murdered, who follow them to a great distance, and lose no oppor- | on the shore, | obtained permission to occupy an empty hut till the fol- 
tunity of seeking their revenge. The state of morality generally among | lowing day. While seated on an old trunk of a tree, which was lying 
the tmhabitants of Crato is at very low ebb; card playing is the princi- | on the beach about high-water mark, I observed that along the shore 
pal occupation during the day, whe 0 fine weather groups of all classes, | here, as well as all along the coast, crabs of various sizes abounded ; and 
from those called the great peopl grande) to the lowest, may be | as I had to wait for some time till my luggage was landed and carried to 
»bserved seated on the p ment on the sh d side of the street det ply | the hut, Lamused myself by watching the operations of asm ill species, 
employed in gainbling;: more wectabl ren ly play for dollars, | belonging to the genus Gelasi that was either making or enlarging 
pe either for copper mone rom yey y make use of large | its bu Ww in the sand About once in every two minutes it came up to 

ed beans in leu ot counters; | lest casions are of course | thi sul ‘ ith a quant of sand eyclosed in its left claw, which, by a 

mo which e not i tly settled with the kunif | sudden k, it ¢ ‘ted to the distance of about six inches, always taking 

my ofthe better class liv their wive afew years after | care to vary the direction in which it was thrown, so as to prevent Its ac- 

we they erally turn t 1 it of ti house 0 live sepa- | i tlatte one p! ( Having te snall shells belonging toa spe- 

| replace them by young w iwho are willing tos ipply their cue of T win one of my jacket pron ts. | endeavonred to throw ne 

it being bound by the tr matrimony; iu this manner these | of these into its hole, in order to see hether it would bring it up again 

ey ‘ wo houses to ke pup \mong othe whoare livin iit this | or not: of the tour that were thus thrown, on ouly entered the hole, 

‘ | iv mention the Juiz de Direito, the Juiz dos Orfaos, and | the others ‘maining within a few inches of it It was about five 
ost 1 r shopkee du i state of immorality is not to be | minutes be re the animal made its ippear ince, bringing with it the 
V t hen the condu Ith ergy is taken into consideration: | shell which had sone down: and carrying it to the distance of abont 

th r who was then an old man between seventy and eighty | a foot from its burrow, it there deposited it. Seeing the others lying 
years of the father of six natural children, became president of th | near the mouth of the hole, it immediately carried them, one by one, 
pro in vas then a senator of the empire, although still retaining | to the place where the first had been laid down, and then returned 
his ¢ ical tithe During my stay in Crato he arrived there on a visit to} to its former labour of « irying up sand It was umpossible not to con- 
his tather, bi vith him his mistress, who was his own cousin, and | clude that the actions of this little creature, which holds so low astatio 
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in the chain of beings, were the result of reason, rather than of blind 
instinct by which the actions of the infcrior animals are generally 
thought to be guided; for man himself, under the same circumstances, 
could not have acted with more judgment.’ 

Nemo me impune lacessit.— About a league from Compas the country 
abounds with an arboreous species of Jatropha, with small white flowers, 
and siauate leaves not unlike those of the holly. only larger; the foote 
stalks of the leaves are furnished with a few long pointed prickles, and 
without being aware of their nature, I laid hold of a branch to collect 
a few speci meus, but had no sooner done so than my whole hand felt 
as if it had been dipped into boiling oil, caused by the venom of the 
prickles which in many places had punctured the skin, and it was intol- 
erably painful for several hours; on my next attempt I was more cau- 
tious, aud sacceeded in obtaining a few specimens. This plant is called 
by the inhabitants Favella; and in the dry season they scrape down the 
bark and wood which they put into the pools where the large pigeons 
and other birds resort; after having drunk of this poison water they ei- 
ther die or become very much stupified, and in this state are taken and 
eaten by the people. On this journey we saw a great many maccaws 
(Ardras,) but they would not allow me to come within shot of them.’ 

Tiberias matched. — Our first stage trom Boa Esperanca was the Villa 
de Santa Anna das Merces; and when about two leagues from it, we 
halted under the shade of an Imbuzeira to dine and to give the horses 
arest. The dry rocky places in this neighbourhood were covered with 
a little gregarious Melocactus, bearing very long recurved spines ; and in 
a moist sandy place I found many pretty annual plants. About sunset we 
came in sight of the villa, which is situated on a slight eminence. On 
entering it, we put up for the night in a large unfinisned house belong- 
ing to Padre Marcos of Boa Esperanca, but we were glad to retreat from 
i as quickly as possible, for it was so full of fleas that we were complete- 
ly covered with them; nor was it tiliia large fire had been kindled in 
the middle of the floor, that the place became at all bearable. As both 
Mr. Walker and I had on very long boots, we suffered mach less than the 
blacks, whose legs, from the Sone. downwards, were bare: I observed 
that when they were kindling the fire, they would hold first one leg and 
then the other over the flames, and with their two hands stroke them 
downwards to get of these annoying creatures. In other places in Bra- 
zil [ have met with these insects in abundance in houses which have 
been shut up for some time, but never did I see them so numerous as 
they were here; to escape their attacks during the night we were 
obliged to sling our hammocks very high, and so undress on the top of 
a table.’* 

———_———_ 


MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. Edited by her Niece. Vol. VII. 
H. Colburn. 


This volume finishes a publication of considerable and permanent inter- 
est in the class of what is generally designated Polite Literature, to which 
it belongs. Court pictures and anecdotes; descriptions of persons whose 
names will last in history; letters, and arts; and an intercourse and notice 
of society eliciting many of those particulars which are subjects of curiosi- 


ty to the living period, and hardly less so to posterity: to the first suc- | 


cessors, as a matter in which their progenitors were concerned as actors 
and spectators; and farther down the stream of time, as illustrations of 
the manners and feelings of a former age. 

With this brief proem, by way of retrospect and recapitulation, we have 
now only to pay our compliments to the winding up volume of Madame 
D’Arblay’s remains and life. If not altogether as attractive as some of its 
precursors of earlier date, and relating more to her son, and other family 
matters } ither of a peculiar ‘than public nature, it is nevertheless a con- 
clusion suiliciently in keeping with the rest to render the work cousistent 
and satisfactory as awhole. There is a 


legree of saduess about it, like all 
the latter scenes of prolonged existence, for Madame D’Arblay was above 
eighty years old when she died; and we have her here, between 1813 
and 18140, called upon to mourn the death of many friends—of sisters, of 
father, of husband, and of only son—before she herself is gathered to the 
grave. The restoration of the Bourbons, and of her husband to his rank 
in France, her residence in Paris and flight, &c. to Brussels when Napo- 
leon made the famous handred days an epoch not to be forgotten in a 


thousand years, her terrors and descriptions of circumstances round about | 


the field of Waterloo, aud letters about her son’s education at Cambridge 
aud taking orders in the church, are the prominent portions of the volume; 
from which, however, we shall only select a few miscellaneous passages 
likely to be acceptable to our readers. In Sept. 1813, Madame D’Arblay 


was introduced to Mr. Wilberforce, at Sandgate, one Sunday, after leav- | 


ing church; and she writes to her father: 

z Mr. W ilbertorce gave me his ari, and, in short, we walked the round 
from one to five 0 lock. Four hours of the best conversation I have, 
nearly, ever enjoyed. He was anxious for a full and true account of Pa- 
ris, and particularly of religion and intidelity, and of Bonaparte and the 


wars, and of all aad everything that had occurred during my ten years’ | 


seclusion in France; and I had so much to communicate, and his drawing 
out and comments and episodes were all so judicious, so full of informa- 
lon, yet unassuming, that my shyness all flew away, and I felt to. be his 
coniidenti ul friend, opening to him upon every occurrence and every sen- 
timent, with the frankness that is usually won by years of intercourse. I 
was really and truly delighted and enlightened by him.” 
_ We think a good painting might be made of the author of Evelina hang- 
ing on the arm of Wilberforce, whilst he pointed out and expounded to 
her the principles of construction, the traversing of the guns, and the mil- 
itary capabilities of the Martello Towers. A long account of presenta- 
tions to Louis XVIIL., at Grillon’s hotel, on his passage through London to 
the throne of France, exhibits a large share of fashionable impertinence 
in the behaviour of Lady Crewe, who chaperoned Madame D’Arblay on 
the occasion ; and also not 
mental 
she appears, and was thus the chie 
to the king. 
aw, rhe presentations were short, and without much mark or likelihood. 
ata bowed low, and passed on; the ladies courtsied, and did the 
same. ‘l'hose who were not known gave a card, I think, to the Duc de 
Duras, who named them; those of former acquaintance with his majesty 
90.5 Rang a their obeisance. M. de Duras, who knew how much fa- 
peed, but merge ee Mig yong la ain ae 
the English, by express command of i wialeent teed eneeneaie a tne 
ence, and always took place of the Pesach whi ih . ian a cealied “ol 
the king in retarn for the : 7] l » he re f ak, Gath gudead de 
lighted fe dae ee OF, the asylum he had here found, that he seemed de 
ighted to display. Early in this ceremony came forward Lady Crewe; 
who being known to the king f oe rel mega nti ll capa “es ied. 
ued; tel ae ae from sundry previous meetings, was not 
nr yl a 1“ er courtsying, reciprocated smiles with his majesty, 
Bidet tcae e u —— then moving off, though the duke, who 
ac wt si i his hand to hasten her away, she whispered, 
sditicaaeen ee - me o hear, | Voila Madame d Arblay ; il faut qu'elle 
Pp . She then went gaily off, without heeding me. The duke 


only bowed, but by ¢ : - . 
’ IY ac uick glance recognise ©, ¢ i ‘rs y 
od & pleased 1 { gnised me, and by another shew- 


» t . ; . 4 
yan Fes : so feared my position was wrong, that | was terribly 
peor pervs : . 7 net and cold, and cold and hot, alternately, with ex- 
Ses en a os - u was roused, however, after hearing for so 
we Tally othing but French, by the sudden sound of English. An 
’ l to his majesty, which was presented 
»y Men n of the county of Buckingham, con- 
gm: Pa y happy restoration, and filled with cordial thanks for 
es th “i ct - us manners, and the benignity of his conduct, dur- 
ciuinn than : one grin y them; warmly proclaiming their parti 
an Oclaael J > and their admiration of his virtues. The reader 
sn nel Nugent, a near relation of the present Duke of Buckingham. 
Ba a 7 - hesy unexpected sound of these felicitations delivered in 
s'ish roused and struck me, how much great arose my astonishment 


and delight when the F h, i 

pa S } tgnt when the French monarch, in an accent of the most 
cen ing tamiliarity and pleasure 
lish also—e 


f figure among the company presented 


in that language, was rear 
by the noblemen ;: | 
5 i emen and gentleme 





cond - 
. uttered his acknowledgments in Eng- 
their kind Y rtewe y Hhag Bg ou ule for all their attentions, his sense of 

3 1 iis favour, and his eternal 


GDMcictinies tox ots remembrance of the 
asylum he owed to the whole county of Buckinghamshire, for the 
asylum an mnsolatior : a, Pgs RE : . 
” consolations he had found in’ it d tring his trials and calami- 
~ Treatine af <i - - a 
have had e a natural history of Brazil, we may mention that we 
fron aes pleasare of examining sever il boxes of humming birds 
- : ount rhich »j cael 
ornitho S Me which have just been received by that pre-eininent 
it io ine ne es ; uid. Many of these are quite new to science, and 
MMpossible to describe thejs 3 ‘ - a oe . ’ 
appears to be the he their beauty and brilliancy. A rich bronze 


agen this the ux ion prevailing colour in the darker parts; but 
disp] ed; and the ; 
flect the rays of 
bies 


diuary tints We ever witnessed in nature are 


light with lite 
» sapphires, and other 


idea of their incredible brilliancy 


; a little of the vanity of the romantic and senti- | 
author, who most trequently comes to be distinguished wherever | 


acquiescence in the demand. Retreat, now, was out of | 


back —_ it ; 

ack, breast, ruffs round the neck, heads, or tails, re- | 
rally greater splendour than emeralds, ru-! 
precious gems. We could lave formed no! 


to be led to bend the knee, as to his own sovereign, when the king he 
out his hand; for I myself, though a mere outside auditress, was 8° 
moved, and so transported with surprise by the dear English language 
from his mouth, that I forgot at once all my fears and dubitations, and, 
indeed, all myself, my poor little self, in my pride and exultation at such 
a moment for my noble country. Fortunately for me, the Duc de Duras 
made this the moment for my presentation, and, seizing my hand and 
drawing me suddenly from behind the chair to the royal presence, he 
said, ‘Sire, Madame d’Arblay.’, How singular a change, that what but 
the instant before would have overwhelmed me with diffidence and em- 
barrassment, now found me all courage and animation! and when his 
majesty took my hand—or rather, took hold of my fist—and said, in very 
pretty English, ‘Iam very happy to see you.’ I felt such a glow of satis- 
faction, that involuntarily, I burst forth with its expression, incoherently, 
but delightedly and irresistibly, although I cannot remember how. He 
certainly was not displeased, for his smile was brightened and his man- 
ner was most flattering, as he repeated that he was very glad to see me, 
and added that he had known me, ‘ though without sight, very long: for 
I have read you—and been charmed with your books—charmed and en- 
tertained. I have read them often. I know them very well indeed ; and 
L have long wanted to know you!’ I was extremely surprised,—not 
only at these unexpected compliments, but equally that my presentation, 
far from seeming, as I had apprehended, strange, was met by a reception 
| of the utmost encouragement. When he nope. and let go my hand, I 
| courtsied respectfully, and was moving on; but he again caught my fist, 
and fixing me with losko of strong though smiling investigation, he ap- 
peared archly desirous to read the lines of my face, as if to deduce from 
‘them the qualities of my miad. His manner, however, was so polite and 
so gentle that he did not at all discountenance me; and though he re- 
sumed the praise of my little works, he uttered the panegyric with a be- 
nignity so gay as well as flattering, that I felt enlivened, nay elevated, 
with a joy that overcame mauvaise honte. The Due de Duras, who had 
hurried on all others, seeing he had no chance to dismiss me with the same 
sans cérémonie speed, now joined his voice to exalt my satisfaction, by say- 
ing, at the next pause, ‘ Et M. d’Arblay, sire, bon et brave, est un des 
plus dévonés et fidéles serviteurs de votre Majesté. The king, with a 
gracious little motion of his head, and with eyes of the most pleased bene- 
volence, expressively said, ‘ Je le crois.’ | And a third time he stopped my 
retiring courtsy, to take my hand. This last stroke gave me such de- 
light, for my absent best ami, that I could not again attempt to speak. 
The king pressed my hand,—wrist, I should say, for it was that he grasp- 
ed,—and then saying, ‘ Bon jour, Madame la Comtesse,’ let me go. My 
eyes were suffused with tears, from mingled emotions; | glided nimbly 
through the crowd to a corner at the other end of the room, where Lady 
Crewe joined me almost instantly, and with felicitations the most amiably 
cordial and lively.” : 

When the alarm of Bonaparte’s landing from Elba reached Paris, M. 
d’Arblay went forth to battle against him; and the way in which his de- 
parture is told is so much in the style of the old novel school, that we 
could not help being tickled with it. é : 

“He came to me (says his frightened wife) with an air of assumed 
serenity, and again, in the most kindly, soothing terms, called upon me to 
| give him an example of courage. obeyed his injunction with my best 
ability ; yet how dreadful was our parting! We knelt together in short 
but fervent prayer to Heaven for each other’s preservation, and then 
separated. At the door he turned back, and with a smile which, though 
forced, had inexpressible sweetness, he half-gaily exclaimed, “ Vive le 
toi!” Linstantly caught his wise wish that we should part with ap- 
parent cheerfulness, and re-echoed his words—and_ then he darted from 
my sight. This had passed in an anteroom; but I then retired to my 
bedchamber, where, all effort over, | remained for some minutes abau- 
doued to ay affliction nearly allied to despair, though rescued from it by 
fervent devotion. But an idea then started into my mind that yet again 
| IT might behold him. Iran toa window which looked upon the suward 

court-yard. There, indeed, beheld him I did, but oh, with what anguish! 
} just mounting his war-horse, a noble animal, of which | 





} 








| 


| 
} 


he was singularly 
fond, but whichat this moment I viewed withacutest terror, for it seemed 
loaded with pistols, and equipped completely for immediate service on 
| the field of battle; while Deprez the groom prepared to mount another, 
and our cabriolet was filled with baggage and implements of war. I 
j could not be surprised, since I knew the destination of the general , but 
so carefully had he spared me the progress of his preparations, which he 
thought would be killing me by inches, that L had not the most distant 
idea he was thus armed and encircled with instruments of death—bay- 
| onets, lances, pistols, guns, sabres, daggers !—what horror assailed me 
| at the sight! I had only so much sense and self-control left as to crawl 
softly and silently away, that | might not inflict upon him the suffering 
of beholding my distress; but when he had passed the windows, I open- 
ed them to look after him. The street was empty; the gay, constant 
| gala of a Parisian Sunday was changed into fearful solitude ; no sound 
was heard, but that of here and there some hurried footstep on one hand 
| hastening for a passport to secure safety by flight; on the other, rushing 
abruptly from or to some concealment, to devise means of accelerating 
and hailing the entrance of the Conqueror. Well in tune with this air of 
an impending crisis was my miserable mind; which, from grief little 
| short of torture, sunk, at its view, into a state of morbid quiet, that 
| 


seemed the produce of feelings totally exhausted. Thus I continued, 


ypartment. Her first news was, that Bonaparte had already reached 
Compiegne, and that to-morrow, the 20th of March, he might arrive in 
Paris, if the army of the king stopped not his progress. It was now 
necessary to make a prompt decision; my word was given, and I agreed 
| to accompany her whithersoever she fixed to go. She was still hesitating ; 
| but it was settled I should join her in the evening, bag and baggage, and 
partake of her destination. Everything now pressed for action and ex- 
ertion : but my ideas were bewildered ; my senses seemed benumbed ; 
my mind was a chaos. This species of vague incapacity was broken in 
upon by the entrance of M. Le Noir; and the sight of a favourite of M. 
d’Arblay, with whom he was in constant intercourse at the Ministeré de 
d’Interieur awakened me to some consciousness of my situation. 


“In recounting to him what had passed, I drew my wandering 
thoughts to a point, and in satisfying his friendly solicitude, | recovered 
my scared senses. I then determined to take with me whatever Mad- 
ame d’Henin could admit into her carriage, that was valuable and port- 
able, and to lock up what remained, and entrust to M. Le Noir my keys. 
He consented to take them in charge, and promised to come from time to 
time to the house, and to give such directions as might be called for by 
events. I gave to him full power of acting, in presence of Deprez, our 
femme de charge, who was to carry to him my keys when I had made my 
arrangements; and I besought him, should he see no more either of the 
general or of myself, never to part with his trust but to our son. He 
solemnly ratified the engagement with his word of honour; and with 
feelings for us all nearly as deep as my own, he took leave. LI was now 
sufficiently roused for action, and my first return to conscious under-, 
standing was a desire to call in and pay every bill that might be owing, 
|; as well as the rent of our apartments up to the present moment, that no 
peaer might be assumed from our absence for disposing of our goods 
00ks, or property of any description. As we never had any avoidable 
debts, this was soon settled; but the proprietor of the house was thun- 
| derstruck by the measure, saying, the king had reiterated his proclama- 
, tion that he would not desert his capital. I could only reply that the 

general was at his majesty’s orders, and that my absence would be short. 
| 1 then began collecting our small portion of plate, &c.; but while thus 
, occupied, L received a message from Madame d’Henin, to tell me I must 

bring nothing but a small change of linen, and one band-box; as by the 

news she had just heard, she was convinced we should be back again in 
| two or three days, and she charged me to be with her in an hour from 
that time. I did what she directed, and put what I most valued, that 
was not too large, into a hand-basket, made by some French prisoners in 
England, that had been given me by mv beloved friend Mrs. Lock. 1 
then swallowed, standing, my neglected dinner, and, with Madame De- 
prez, and my small allowance of baggage, 1 got into a fiacre, and drove 
to General Victor de la Tour Maubourg, to bid adieu to my dearest 
Madame de Maisonneuve,and her family.” 

To us this narrative of teeli igs, terrors, warhorses, bill-p iy ings, plate- 
packings, flight-taking, and hasty standing-up dinnering (like Lord Set- 
ton’s illustrious innovation in regard to s ippers of t fon,) is very amu- 
sing; and we confess to hav ing had a merry laugh at the w riter’s pertur- 
bations. . (especially when 
self-heroinism was unprovoked), as the following advice to her wayward 
son will show. Polonius to Laertes w: same tenor—this 
might be signed Polonia: 





} 


} 
| 
| 
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Yet was there sound common sense about li 


s much of the 


| April 26, 1815.—At length, my long expecting eyes meet again your 
| handwriting, after a breach of correspondence that 1 can never recollect 

without pain. Revive it not in my mind by any repetition, and 1 will 
dismiss it from all future power of tormenting me, by considering it only 
as a dream of other times. Cry ‘ Done!’ my Alex., and I will skip over 


the subject, not perhaps as lightly, but as swiftly as you skip over the 


‘inert, helpless, motionless, till the Princesse d’Henin came into my | 


ties! I wonder not that Colonel Nugent was so touched by this reply A hills of Norbury Park. | I delight to think of the good and pleasure that 


sojourn may do you: though easily, too easily, I conceive the melancho- 
ly reflections that were awakened by the sight of our dear, dear cottage; 
yet your expressions upon its view lose much of their effect by bein 
overstrained, recherchées, and desig ning to be pathetic. We never touch 
others, my dear Alex., where we study to show we are touched ourselves. 
I beg you, when you write to me, to let your pen paint your thoughts as 
they rise, not as you seek or labour to embellish them. I remember you 
once wrote me a letter so very fine from Cambridge, that, if it had not 
made me langh, it would certainly have made me sick. Be natural, my 
dear boy, and you will be sure to please your mother without wasting 
yourtime. Let us know what you have received, what you have spent, 
what you may have still unpaid, and what you yet want. But for this 
last article, we both desire you will not wait our permission to draw upon 
your aunt, whom we shall empower to draw upon Mr. Hoare in our 
names. We know you to have no wanton extravagances, and no idle 
vanity ; we give you, therefore, dear Alex., carte blanche to apply to your 
aunt, only consulting with her, and begging her kind, Setaeeal advice to 
help your inexperience in regulating your expenses. "She knows the 
ditference that must be made between our fortune and that of Clement, 
but she knows our affection for our lovely boy, and our confidence in his 
honour and probity, and will treat him with as much kindness, though 
not with equal luxury. Your fathercharges you never to be without your 
purse, and never to let it be empty. Your aunt will counsel you about 
your clothes. About your books we trust to yourself. And pray don’t 
forget, when you make sleeping visits, to recompense the trouble you must 
uvavoidably give to servants. Andif you join any party to any public 
place, make a point to pay for pended It will be far better to go sel- 
dom, and with that gentlemanly spirit, than often, with the air of a 
hanger-on. How infinitely hospitable has been your uncle James !— 
But hospitality is his characteristic. We had only insisted upon your 
regularity at chapel and at lectures, and we hear of your attention to 
them comparatively, and we are fixed to be contented en attendant.— 
Don’t lose courage, dear, dear Alex.: the second place is the nearest to 
the first. I love you with all my heart and soul!’ 

The fantastic of the author is here lost in the affection of the mother; 
and prudence and good counsel take the place of susceptibility and 
worthless verbiage. With so judicious a quotation, therefore, we will 
come to an end; only picking out two brief maxims which deserve a re- 
cord among proverbs and wise saws and modern instances: ‘ Leisure 
for men of business, you know, and business for men of leisure, would 
cure many complaints. .... Sorrow, as Dr. Johnson said, is the mere 
rust of the on | Activity will cleanse and brighten it.’ These occur 
in letters from Madame Piozzi in 1821. In November 1832 Madame 
D’Arblay published the memvirs of her father, Dr. Burney (3 vols. 8vo, 
Moxon,) of which the Lit. Gazette, No. 826, spoke as very peculiar in 
style, and expanded into greater length than the material warranted.— 
We also observed upon it, what is but too visible in all the correspond- 
ence of Madame D’A. in the last thirty or forty years of her life, and 
will apply equally to the volume now before us, namely, that the ro- 
mantic and imaginative turn of her mind marred, in her old age, what 
might be tolerated in the petted of Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke, long, 
long ago. Old women ought, in mercy to themselves, as well as to all 
who come within a stone’s throw of them, to abjure Girlishness! 

—f=—— 
CHARLES EDWARD, THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 
Continued. 

Meanwhile, the royal city was a scene of confusion and dismay; for of 
all its old fortifications the castle alone was tenable, and the army on 
which it had relied for defence was still ata distance. A few corps of 
volunteers had been hastily raised, in the urgency of the moment, and 
there were still two companies of Cope’s dragoons, which he had left be- 
hind him on his march into the Highlands. But the danger from within 
was no less imminent than that from without; for the Jacobites formed 
a large proportion of the population, and hatred to the Union would pro- 
bably range many of the Whigs on the same side. The lord provost and 
counsellors themselves were well known to favour the princein their 
hearts; and although they continued to perform all their functions with 
a strict regard to their oath of office, it was difficult to believe that they 
would neglect so favourable an opportunity of aiding a cause to which 
they were so warmly attached. When the news of Charles Edward’s 
landing first came, his enterprise had seemed so rash that no one ever 
dreamed of any thing like a serious contest. His followers were said to 
| be afew wild Highlanders and men of desperate fortunes, whom the 
riot act alone would be sufficient to disperse. Thus every apprehension 
was lulled, and men continued their usual avocations with little or no in- 
terruption. bsorbed in the pt 
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Svery other question was a} 
elections. But when it was known that Sir John Cope had commence 
la retreat, that the prince was in full march for the capital, and that the 
| country was rising on all sides to his support, men began to look upon 
| his undertaking in a more serious light; the Jacobites, with hopes which 
they could but imperfectly conceal, and the Hanoverians, with a dejec- 
re proportioned to their former confidence. Every thing now wore 
the aspect of a surprise ; sudden alarms, exaggerated reports, hope and 
fear prevailing by turns, each transition equally sudden and equally ex- 
treme; counsels uncertain, and varying with every new tale; the ill 
disguised exultation of anticipated triumph and party hate, the more 
| bitter from having been so long suppressed; and that indefinable agita- 
| tion with which men look forward to some great event, from which they 
know not whether they have most to hope or to fear. 
In the midst of this uncertainty came a letter from the prince to the 
lord provost and council, summoning them to throw open their gates 
without delay, and receive the representative of their sovereign with the 
submission which they owed him. A deputation was sent to negotiate, 
| which soon returned with a letter signed John Murray, saying that the 
| prince’s manifesto was a sufficient guaranty for the citizens, andcalling 
upon them to open their gates without further delay. This had hardly 
| been read, when a despatch from Sir John Cope was brought in, announc- 
ing his speedy arrival with all his forces. This was a last ray of hope for 
| the Hanoverians, and some few again ventured to talk of resistance. At 
j length, it was resolved to send another deputation to the prince, and 
thus contrive to gain time, the favourite resource of men who are at a loss 
what to decide. But Charles Edward, refusing to receive them, sent 
| forward a body of seven or eight hundred men, with orders te find or 
force an entrance. They arrived just as a gate was opening to let out 
| the carriage of the deputation on its way back to the stables, and some 
of them, springing forward, forced their way into the streets. Their 
}companions quickly followed, and when, next morning, the citizens 
| wieele from their slumbers, Edinburgh was in the hands of the High- 
| landers. 
| The joyful intelligence was quickly carried to the prince’s head-quar- 
| ters, at the little village of Slateford, where, curbing his impatience as 
best he could, he had thrown himself upon his bed in his clothes, and 
had barely slept two hours when the messenger came. He immediately 
| mounted his horse and put his army in motion. It was still early in the 
| morning as he approached the city ; but the King’s Park, by which he 
| was to enter, was already filled with a crowd of both sexes and every 
age. From an eminence near the Hermitage of St. Anthony, he could 
see the white banner of the Stuarts waving once more from his ancestral 
towers of Holyrood. But the guns of the castle, which was still in the 
hands of the Hanoverians, commanded the usual entrance, and it became 
necessary to throw down a part of the park wall for his passage. The 
Duke of Perth had presented him with a beautiful bay charger for the 
oceasion, which he mounted on entering the park. He was still dressed 
in his Highland costume, distinguished only by a scarf of azure and gold, 
and the glittering cross of the national order of St. Andrew. His hair 
fell in ringlets from under his simple blue cap, and as he rode along, 
the youthful bloom of his countenance, and the mingled grace and dig- 
nity of his manners, drew forth a burst of admiration from the assem- 
bled multitude. Some stubborn old Whigs pretended to discover in 
his smile a slight dash of melanc holy, which was of no good augury for 
a day of triumph. But for far the greater part it was the smile and air 
of Robert Bruce, and as they fed their fancies upon this resemblance to 
one so dear, they promised themselves that the Bruce’s star, too, would 








shine upon him, and that his simple bonnet of blue would soon be ex- 
changed for the crown of the three kingdoms. At the palace-gate stood 
James Hepburn of Keith, a grey-headed old man, well known for his 
hostility to the principles of divine right, but who, seeing in the return 
of the Stuarts the only hope of obtaining the revocation of the detested 
act of Union, now advanced, with his sword drawn and a sulemn alr, to 
usher the prince to his apartment. , 

It was a happy day for Charles Edward. Thus far every thing had 
succeeded even beycnd his warmest hopes; and as he paced his paternal 
halls of Holyrood, the cries of the crowd below compelled him from 
time to time to show himself at the window, and he could hear the dis- 
tant shout from another quarter of the city, where the herald was solemn- 
ly proclaiming the accession of James the Eighth. _ But this very success 
imposed the necessity of a still greater display of vigour, for his strength 
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consisted almost wholly in an excited feeling, which nothing but con- 

stant action and tresh triumphs could keep alive. Without waiting, 

therefore, to enjoy the welcome he was receiving at Edinburgh, he 

vanced directly towards Sir John Cope, who was already within a few 

miles of the city, with an army formidable both by outs FO aud disci- 
line. 

The English general was just entering the plain between Preston and 
Seaton, when two officers, whom he had sent forward to select a camp 
for the night, came back at the top of their horses’ speed, to announce 
the approach of the enemy. He instantly halted, and ranged his troops 
in order of battle, extending his wings towards the sea on one side, and 
the village of Tranent on the other. In a few moments the enemy came 
in sight, and each army, as they drew nigh, sent up a shout of defiance. 
Charles Edward had chosen a road which brought him out upon a high 
ground on his adversiry’s tank, from which his Highlanders could charge 

own with their mountaineer impetuosity. This mancuvre compelled 
Cope to change his order, resting his right on Preston and his left on 
Seaton house, with the sea behind him, and in his front a morass defen- 
ded by a broad, deep ditch. The position seemed impregnable. 

Meanwhile, these mancwuvres had drawn out the day, aud when both 
armies came into position, it was too late for an attack. 





| 


| 


| 


inn. The hostess had hidden away her pewter spoons, for fear of the | 
Highlanders, and had only a couple of wooden ones to supply their place 
with. Dividing these as they could, they contrived to drink the little 
dish of mutton-broth which was set before them, cutting the meat with a 
cleaver, and eating it with their fingers instead of forks. The British ge- 
neral was well supplied with every article of convenience and luxury. 
Night set in cold and foggy. Through the mist gleamed the fitful | 
light of the British watch-tires, and from time to time a random can- 
non-shot, breaking in upon the stillness of the scene, served to show 
that their experienced foe was keeping good guard. The Highlan- 
ders slept upon the ground, in their plaids, the prince in their midst, 
ever ready to share in the hardships that he imposed. He had hardly 
closed his eyes, when Lord George Murray came to tell him of a pas- 


| 


sage over the morass, which had just been pointed out by the owner of | portant event of all was the arrival of the Marquis d’E« 


the ground, who at the same time offered to serve them as a guide. The 
otfer was gladly accepted, and at three the men were under arms, and, 
filing off silently, began the passage under favour of the darkness, which 
effectually concealed their movements until the head of the columa had 
reached the morass. Here they were challenged by the videttes, who dis- 


| 
| 
| 


| popular mind. ; 
| glories of his clau, he would stop to listen and applaud, showing all the | 


Charles Edward | times instead of returning to town, he would pass the night in the 
went with the Duke of Perth and another officer to dine at alittle village | camp. 


) ner anc 


| morning to pledge the jewels he had praised, in order to raise contribu- 
| tious for the good cause. ! 
| mountains ; new chiefs declaring their adherence and enrolling their 


charged their pieces and galloped off to give the alarm. Charles Edward | 


was the first to spring upon the little bridge which led across the ditch, | 
and the head of the column, turning towards the sea, gave room for the 
rest to pass without breaking their ranks. The moment that all were 
over, a half-wheel to the left brought them into line, and the whole army 
pressed forward in battle order. On the right was the Duke of Perth, at 
the head of the MacDonalds, who claimed this as the post which Bruce 
himself had assigned them on the field of Bannockburn. The Camerons 
and Appin Stuarts formed the left wing, under Lord George Murray; aud 
in the centre were the MacGregors, with the levies of the Duke of Perth. 
The second line was composed of the Athols and Robertsons ou the right, | 
and the MacLachlans and MacDonalds of Glencoe on the left. The prince 
placed himself, with a small body-guard, between the two lines. An old 
cannon, too much shattered to be loaded with any thing but powder, but 
which the Highlanders looked upon with a sort of blind veneration, was | 
their only artillery. The English army, though nearly equal in number, 
was drawn up ina single line, with the cavalry on the flanks, and six 
pieces ofartillery on the right. 7 

Although the men had been under arms since three o’clock, it was 
broad day when the battle began; but the mist was still dense, and, sway- 
ing to and fro as the sunbeams broke through it, served to conceal the 
inequalities of the Highland line. As they came within gun-shot, they 
discharged their firelocks, and, shouting their war-cry, rushed forward, 
with drawn claymores, upon the enemy’s ranks. Each iman held a naked 
dirk in his left hand, and on his arm the little target, 





* Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside.” 
The English presented their bayonets, and stood firm to receive the | 
shock. But the hardy mountaineers, stooping ou one knee, struck up the 
swords, and throwing the dead bodies ul 
in their headlong career. Two balls pierced the chief of the MacGregors, | 
as he was ailvancing to the charge:—*I am not dead, my children,” cried 
he instantly raising himself upon his elbow, “I am looking at you to see 
if you do your duty.” The Stuarts and Camerons rushed upon the artil- 
lery, and mastered itinamoment. The British line wavered; the cavalry 
turned and fled, and in a moment the field was covered with the flying 
and their pursuers, and wounded and dead, and scattered arms: while 
here and there afew, held at bay by the nature of the ground, strove to 
make good their stand, or yielded themselves prisoners, without waiting 
to count their enemies. Alarge number of standards, six»cannon, a sup- } 
ply of tents, ammunition, and baggage, anda military chest of four thou- | 
sand pounds, were the immediate fruit of this victory, in which the con- | 
querors lost but thirty or forty men, aud the conquered five hundred 
killed and a thousand prisoners. 
Next day the victorious troops made their triumphal entry into Edin- 
burgh. First came the pibrac h-players, a hundred men in all, playing the 
favourite old air of the Jacobites,— te 
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| 
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| 
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“ The king shall enjoy his own again,”— 


the predictions of which seemed at last upon the point of being accom. | 
plished. Then came the clans, part in their mountain garb, and part | 
decked out in the uniforms and ornaments which they had won from the 
English. Some aloft their own victorious banners, others those of 
the enemy; and a few, in the wildness of their exultation, fired their guns 
in theair. A ball from one of these grazed the forehead of Miss Nairn as 
she stood waving her haudkerchief from a balcony. 


bore 





Thank Heaven,” 


cried she, “that itdid not strike a Whig! for what would they not have 

said against these brave defenders of the good cause?” The prisoners al 
Pi ° > ‘ ae 

train almost as numerous as the army itself, marched next, and the bag- 


gage and cannon of Sir Jolin Co 
“as they passe l along, the 
tors; there was waving of handkerchiets from eve 
and a mingli igof shonts and benedictions igh oue wish and one 
feeling had animated the whole population. 

In this scene of triumph and exultation Charles Edward too 
but, entering Edinburgh jiietly in the evening, returned wit 
or parade to his apartinents at H yrood 


ye 
i 


els ind Sy wres Ww 


closed the procession. Everywhere 
tr ‘e crowded with specta- | 
¥ bal i 


iyand window, 


, as tho ie 


k no part; | 
hout pomp 
t His thoughts were already run- 
ning forward to London, the next great point in his progress, and the first 
question that he broaght before his council was how to make the most of | 
his victory. His own wish was to enter England without delay, and push | 
directly forward for the capital, while the impression produced by his 
victory was still fresh in the miuds of his enemies, as well as of his friends. 
The king was still absent, the troops sc ittered, the cabinet taken by sur- 
prise, the Whigs disheartened and disinayed; his adherents full of hope 
and ready to spring to arms at the first waving of his banner. , 
But these were far from being the views of hiscouncil. « A march into 
England,” said some, ‘is a serious enterprise, and demands mature con- | 
sideration. The « muatry is thickly peopled, and the 
anced. You have friendsthere, it is true; 
that you cannot count upon them. 


parties nicely bal- | 
but they are so closely watched, 
t The king is absent, but the cabinet is 
on its guard, with all the means and resources of an established govern- 
Ment atits command. The troops are scattered, but they are gathering 
rapidly, and the ministry are levying new forces. ‘ ' : 
rivers to cross, and for titied towns to pass, and supplies and provisions to 
collect on your march from men whom you dare not irritate by your ex- 
actions, although you can seldom hope to win them by your forbearance. 
And what are your means for so great an enterprise? An army flushed 
indeed by victory, but which that very victory has red iced to a bare third 
of its original number; for a battle, as you well know, is for your Higb- 
landers the signal of teinporary desertion ; if ¢ onquered, to seck a refuge 
—if victorious, to secrete their plunder and enjoy their triumph. Soon 
they will all be back again, and many more with them, whom the sound 
of victory and the sight of spoil will draw forth, thus swelling your ranks | 
and keeping alive that spirit of enthusiasm which stands them in the place 
of discipline. Await, then, their return; hasten the long promised su 
cours of France; establish yourself more firmly in Se itland: and then 
with all the resources of one kingdom at your command. vou can mare h 
with confidence and security to the ¢ mquest of another,” 

Some weat still further. According to them, inisfortunes of the 
Stuarts had commenced with their claims to the thron 


Meanwhile, you have 


” 


the 


| to decide the contest. 


| march into England no longer. : i 
| with the letters of his English adherents, who complained of being 


| determination of entering Eugland immediately, even at the ris 


: a - D ) | measures, was for marching directly upon Newcastle, and fighting Wade 
bayonets with their targets, pierced their enemies from below with their lon his way. But in this he allowed himself to be overruled by lis coun- 
yon the second line, pressed on | cil, who preferred entering England by Carlisle, where the nature of the 


| tachment on Peebles, under the Marquis of Tullibardine, and putting him- 


| the movements of the 


| were sufficiently numerous to secure hiin a hearty rece 





made the spoil of a foreign tyrant. Redeem her from tkis abasement; 
restore her to her former glory and her inalienable rights; atone for the 
humiliation which the ill-judged policy, the fatal ambition, of your fa- 
thers, have brought upon her ; of what may you not hope from the self- 
devotion of gratitude, and the irresistible energy of independence ? sa 
Meantime, his little army was encamped at Duddingstone, about two 
miles from Edinburgh, where, except that there was less of hardship 
in it, they led nearly the same lives as at their homes among the moun- 
tains. The tents of Cope’s army had been pitched for their use, but it 
was long before they could accustom themselves to the restraint, breath- 
ing freer in the open air, and loving to sit round their watchfires and lis- 
ten to the songs of their bards. Every day the prince came to visit them, 
and make his rounds in person; and wherever he saw a group collected, 
he would join in their conversation with a familiarity which went direct- 
ly to their hearts, for it seemed to flow from his own; and he was always 
ready with some of his happy sayings which take such strong hold of the 
Or if it chanced that some old bard was singing the 





while, by animated gestures and excited countenance, how deeply his im- 
agination was strack by these wild old traditions of other days. | Some- 


At Holyrood everything wore the aspect of a splendid court, aud the old 


halls, so long condemned to solitude, now rang once more with the sounds 
| of festivity and triumph. 
| the 


Every morning a crowd of courtiers thronged 
prince’s levee, and the moment that this formality of royal life was 
over, he took his seat at the council board. Then came the public din- 
(the visit of his posts; and in the evening balls aud receptions, 
where the wives and daughters of the Jacobites diplayed their richest 
attire, and oftentimes, won by his grace and affability, would send next 


New levies, too, were coming in from the 


vassals; and, notwithstanding the cautions policy of the Lowlands, a few 
small bands of volunteers were raised in the cities. But the most im- 

uilles as ambas- 
sador from France, with letters from the king, and a onal supply of arms 
aud ammunition; and although he was not yet authorized to annouace 
his mission openly, yet the presence of a Frenchman of rank, and the as- 
surance that he would soon be followed by others with money and sup- 
plies, seemed a sufficient proof that the court of Versailles was at last be- 
vinning to open its eyes to its true interest, and wonld not long delay 
those more extensive succours, With the aid of which it would be so easy 


Feeble as the supplies were, Charles Edward resolved to put off his | 
Meeting the opposition of his council | 


thus left adefenceless prey to the Hanoverians, he announced his fixed | 

k of doing 
italone. “I will raise my banuer there,” said he, “ as [ did in Scotland ; 
the faithful subjects of my father will gather round it, and with them | 
will either conquer or perish.” The council yielded, and orders were 
issued for the march. By the troops the tidings were received with en- | 
thusiasm, for they were wearied with the monotonous inaction of a | 
samp, and longed once more for the excitement of battles and marches. | 
In a general review of all the forces, they were found to amount to lit- 
tle more than seven thousand men ; but Scotland had been won with but 
half this number, destitute both of horse and artillery, and now they were 
supported by five hundred cavalry, they had seven cannon and four mor- 
tars, and what was of far more account than allthis, were glowing with 
enthusiasm and flushed by success. 

Meanwhile, the interval had been employed by the English government 
in active preparations for defence. The king had arrived trom the con- 
tinent and rallied his adherents around him. <A strong division had been 
sent forward on the road to Neweastle under Field-marshal Wade; an- 
other, under General Ligonnier, directed its march upon Lancaster, in | 
order to cover the western frontier ; while camps of reserve were formed 
at Finchley, and other points in the vicinity of the capital. |The only 
road to London lay between the armies of Ligonnier and Wade. 

Charles Edward, with the boldness which had characterized all his 


country would be more favourable tothe tactics of the mountaineers. It | 
was on 1) Thursday, the 31st of October, at six o’clock in the evening, 
that the gallant young prince left his ancestral halls of Holyrood, which | 
were never more to be trodden by the foot of a Stuart. That night he 
slept at Pinkie house, and next morning began his march. The more ef- 
fectually to conceal his course, he had ordered lodgings to be taken all 


| along the route to Berwick; and, dividing his troops, directed one de- | 


self at the head of the other, pressed forward towards Kelso, while a few | 
small bodies took an intermediate road by Nelkirk and Moss-paul. Red- | 
ding, in Cumberland, wasfixed upon as the general rendezvous. 

Here, as on his advance through the Highlands, he marched on foot at | 
the head of his column, lightening the fatigue of the way by many a jest } 
aud merry saying,—the surest test, inthe soldier's judgmeut, of lus affec- 
tion for those who were giving sostrong a proof of their devotion to him. 
From Kelso, his route lay directly across the Tweed, and along the banks | 
of the Liddel,* so often stained with blood in the wild wars of the border. | 
The enthusiasm of the clans was at its height as they touched the English 
They brandished their claymores, tossed their caps in the air, aud 
uttered that shrill war-cry which seems like an invocation to the powers 
of havic and blood. But Lochiel, in drawing his sword, wounded hime | 
self in the hand, and the evil omen immediately spread a superstitious | 
dread through the ranks. | 

Crossing oue more watercourse, the little streamlet of Esk, they halted | 
at Redding, where they were soon after joined by the rest of the army. 


shore. 





Charles now concentrated his forces, and advanced to lay siege to Car. | 
Isle. This city had once been classed among the strong posts of the 


kingdom, for it was the capital of the county, and ex 
tiou to sudden attacks from the Scottish border, 


g , 
Butin the more tranquil | 


yosed by its situa 


l times which had sneceeded the union of the two crowns, the greater part | 


of its defences had been suffered to fall to decay; and although the ram- | 
part still rem uned entire, it was in no condition to withstand a serious 
ittack, and the ouly part which offered any chance of effectual resistance 
was the castle. The army of Marshal Wade, however, was within sup- 
porting distance ; and the governor, relying upon this, resolved to defend 
himself to the last. 


The moment Charles Edward learned that Wade was narching to the 


| relief of Carlisle, he resolved to advance at once and offer him battle. | 


Accordingly, leaving a small detachment before the town, he pressed | 
forward with all his forces to Brampton, on the road to Newcastle. There 
he learned that the English general was still so far off, that, by a vigorous 
attack, he might hope to get possession of Carlisle before the relieving | 
army could come up. The detachment he had lef not being strong 
enough for this, a new one was despatched, under the Duke of Perth, to 
urge on the siege, while the main body remained at jrampton to watch 
enemy. The trench was immediately opened, the | 
Duke of Perth and Marquis of Tullibardine working, as they had fonght, | 
at the head of their men; the batteries were planted within eighty-five 
yards of the parapet, in spite of the fire of the garrison, which was heavy 
and well sustained, and fascines and ladders prepared for an assault. The 
rovernor now began to despair of making good his defence, and on re- 
ceiving a secoud suinmons, hung outa white flag and offered to capitulate, 
Charles Edward came in person to receive the keys ofthe city, and Wade, 
on learning ita surrender, retraced his steps towards Newcastle. 

Two plans of action now presented themselves to the invaders; either 
to attack the enemy at Newcastle, or to march directly upon London. 
The former, could they have counted upon meeting Wade in the field, 
would have been the wiser course; for in case of defeat, the frontier of 
Scotland was close at hand to retire upon, and a victory in England could | 
hardly have failed to produce an immediate declaration of the Jacobites. 
But it, in adherence to the cautions policy which he had hitherto pursued, | 
the English general should shut himself up in Newcastle, and protract his } 
defence till the Duke of Cumberland, who had succeeded to Ligonnier, | 





) 


} 
| 


| could come to his relief, the prince would find himself hemmed in be- | 
| tween two armies, either of which was singly his superior in number, in | 


equipments, and in dis ipline. It wasresolved, therefore, to march upon | 
London, where there were strong r 


asous for believing that his partisans | 
ption. <A portion | 


ted, but their places would soon be supplied | 


of the Highlanders bad deset 


: of England. It | by the Euclish Jacobites who would joi . | 

. j } y yi shi J ac . Ww youl om hi n his “By a rear | 
was this that had brought the lovely Mary to th iffold, and Charleshad | would be covered by the at oan  smacdigy hich is route, and his rear 

itoned by the » bl ly penalty for : oe ‘ye “et ’ ’ a by u irmiy ol reserve, which had received orders to | 

‘ Vy tu same nHOVaY pena Ly tor au ¢ Vation so fatal to his race enter EB a d ithout d " . | 

; 1K, then, of Scotland, the birthplace ot ) ue hath thi true source It Wits a bold mime to play i ! the fac { ICXD ce j neral 1 
thei o . ‘ " ' ce : . il ia il ult ace t a . erienced a ge ‘ ns 

o 1 eatuess, the ouly spot where thoir names are hallowed by bri ia’ i. Peat 

and endny Re “ae . — “te pila: 4 

the start sociations. Make this the foundation of your strength,| * The exquisite little Spanish ballad, Rio Verde, so beautifully trans- | 
He Starting-point of your new career. Repeal that detested Union a : oe yaya atone 
whic h we ; : | t ted nion ”v mited by Lougfellow in his Out e Mer. might with a few changes of name, 


ire fame has been de graded and the blood of her child 
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applied to the Liddel, 


the Duke of Cumberland. All aong the road the bridges had been bro- 
ken down, and all the usual means employed for throwing obstacles in 
his way. And in his own army there were many who, condemning the 
measure as needlessly hazardous, refused to give it that hearty codpera- 
tion which alone could insure its success. But here, as throughout the 
whole of his enterprise, Charles Edward felt that the boldest measures 
were the wisest. : 

A small garrison was placed in Carlisle, and on the 21st of November 
the army was again put in motion, with the cavalry in advance. _ In Lan- 
cashire they were everywhere received with illuminations and ringing of 
bells; for here the Jacobites were far the greater number. Many a mel- 
ancholy thought, and some sad forebodings, perhaps, must have been 
awakened at the sight of Preston, where, but thirty years before, some 
of the noblest chiefs of the Highlands had, by the treachery of one of 
their companions, fallen victims to their devotion to the exiled family. 
The event was still fresh in the minds of all, and the more so from having 
been recorded in some of those touching little ballads which perform 
so beautifully one of the highest oflices of poetry, by preserving the me- 
mory of noble actions in the simple language of the heart. At Manches- 
ter, the prince divided his army into two columns, in order to advance 
more rapidly. His ranks were gradually filling up. Manchester and 
Preston had furnished six hundred recruits. A still more touching in- 
stance of devotion awaited him at Stockport. It was from an old lady 
by the name of Skyring that it came. When an infant in her mother’s 
arms, she had been carried to see the landing of Charles the Second, and 
from that day loyalty became her worship. During the long exile of the 
Stuarts, she had every year set apart a portion of her income as a tribute 
to her rightful sovereign, carefully concealing from whom it came, lest 
her name should awaken unpleasant recollections of the ingratitude with 
which the services and sacrifices of her father had been repaid. Aud 
now that the last of this cherished race was come to claim his rights, old 
and infirm as she was, she sold her jewels and her plate, in order to 
raise a small sum for his aid,and brought it to him in a purse, aud laid it 
at his feet; ‘ And now,” said she, “ let me die, for mine eyes have beheld 
him.” ’ 

At Macclesfield the two columns met again. The advanced posts ot 
the Duke of Cumberland were at Newcastle under Lyne, in Staffordshire ; 
near enough to cut them off from the road to London. To prevent this 
and to deceive the enemy, a party of thirty horse was sent forward on 
the Newcastle road, as if the whole army were marching in that diree- 
tion. Cumberland fell into the snare, and prepared himself for battle. 
Meanwhile, the prince was pressing forward in two columns, by Con 
gleton aud Gasworth, to Derby, which he entered in triumph on the 4th 





-of December. The road was now open, and London but forty leagues 


distant. : 
Charles Edwatd had hardly entered his quarters, when a courier frum 

Scotland brought him the welcome intelligence of the arrival of Lord 

Drummond at Montrose, with his own regiment, the royal Scotch, two 


| squadrons of a and the pickets of the Irish brigade of Oount 


eath, after years of brilliant sery ice, has lett so deep 
a stain upon the name of Louis the Vifteenth. There came at the same 
time, letters from his adherents in Wales, full of hope and promise ; and 
from Newcastle, though garrisoned by the enemy; and some, too, trom 
London, which, though less decided, still gave a flattering picture to his 
prospects. He instantly summoned his council, and laid his despatches 
before them, trusting that they too would catch new vigour from the cheer- 
ing tidings. Te. 

Such, however, was far from being their feeling. They had looked 
around them, and found themselves alone, in the heart of a country which, 
if not hostile, was at least indifferent, and which the slightest reverse 
might raise up against them. They had been weighing all the chances ot 
victory and all the hazards of defeat, and counting one by one the obsta- 


Lally, whose tragic « 


cles in their way, and which seemed to be increasing at every step, till 
their hearts sank within them; and of all their former confidence, the 


only hope that remained was of safety and retreat. ‘ 
When the prince laid his despatches before them, they listened in si- 


. ° . snlcarr 
| lence, and with the constrained air of men who have soine unwelcome 


thing to say, which they know not how to begin with. At last Lord 
George Murray rose, and, in a set speech, drew a dark picture of their 
position; the state of the country, the wavering and unsatisfactory conduct 
of the English Jacobites, the difficulties that beset them on every side, 
and which seemed to increase the farther they advanced, the rashness of 
persevering in an enterprise from which they had so much to fear and so 
little to hope, and coucluded by insisting upon the necessity of an Imme- 
diate retreat. All seemed to mark their approbation by their looks and 
gestures. It was evident that th» whole scene had been concerted. The 
Duke of Perth alone stood aloof, leaning his head upon the mantelpiece, 
and with a dejected countenance, which seemed to say that this was one 
of those occasions in which the prince’s will should be the law of his ad 

herents. ; 

Charles Edward was taken wholly by surprise, for never had his hops a 
been higher, and never had he been less apprehensive of opposition, 1 he 
ardour of his troops, who, boasting that they had penetrated farther into 
England than their fathers had ever done, were eager to be led to battle ; 
the promises of his adherents, who, from all sides, gave him the strongest 
attestations of zeal for his cause; the landing of one part of his reintorce- 
ments, with the assurance that the first fuir wind would bring the remain- 
der, under the guidance of his brother and the Duke of Richelieu these 
had inspired him with such confidence, that he hed almost fancied himselt 
at the gates of Whitehall, when he was thus suddenly summoned to re- 
trece his steps towards Scotland. It was in vain that he urged every ar- 
gument, answered every objection,—that he addressed himself to the 
personal feelings, the pride, the love of glory, the professions of loyalty ot 
the chiefs, and with tears of indignation and rage declared that he bad 
rather be buried twenty feet ander ground than give his consent to a 
measure so fatal. The resolve of the council had been taken, and be 
wus compelled to yield. ; 

The retreat began before break of day, and for a while the troops 
marched cheerfally on, in the confidence thatthree days more would bri 
them to London. But as day began to dawn, they began to recognise 
the way-side the same houses and fields which they had passed by but 
two days before.—“ What does this mean?” i one to another. “Is 
this the victory that has been promised us? Or have we bee u beaten 
that we are condemned to retreat?” And the feeling, gathering strength 
wead from rank to rank, at length broke out in one unanimous cry 6% 
indignation, which the chiefs, with all the weight of the ir hereditary au- 
thority, could scarcely suppress. ‘The prince came 1 the rear, silent 
dejected, uuheeding what was said or done around him. Cle hour of hope 


no 


} 
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| was past, and the fate of the Stuarts was sealed for ever. 


Two days passed before the Duke of Cumberland became fully aware 
of the enemy’s intentions; and then, mounting a part of his foot bebind 
the cavalry, and despatching orders to Marshal W ade to cut off the road 
to Scotland, he pressed forward in pursuit. But with the double advan- 
tage of a two days’ start and the habitual rapidity of their move ments, the 
Highlanders were already too far in advance to be overtaken. \ ade con- 
tinued to move with his usual hesitation, and when the Duke of Cumber- 
land joined him, the main body of the retreating army was already well 
on its way towards Carlisle. ‘The rear-guard, under Lord Murray, which 
had remained a little behind in order to re pair some of the baggage wag- 
gons, was the only portion which came in contact with the English, whom 
they defeated in the brilliant combat of Clifton inclosures ; where Mur- 
ray manceuvred with so much skill as to give his little army the appear- 
ance of double its number, aud the Duke of Cumberland, but for a pistol ~ 
missing tire, would have been killed on the field. lg 

On the 31st of December, the anniversary of the prince 
army re-entered Scotland. During the last few days it bad beer 
without intermission, and the worn tartans, the bare feet, and lon | 
of the men, showed what hard service they had been performing. | _ 
evil, however, was easily repaired by a contribution of the city of “ vi 
gow, which, having all along been distinguished by its hostility, could 
with more justice be singled out as a fit subject for punishment. “7 

But not so with the injurious impressions — by the retreat 
which, as Charles Edward had clearly foretold, was every where on. 
preted as a confession of inferiority. The Hanoverian magistrates : 
resumed their functions; the English troops were returning into t 10 
kingdom ; the partisans of the existing government were rising to - eup- 
port ; and several who had hitherto kept aloof in order to judge iy ta 
result, now came forward and declared themselves against the restoration 
Edinburgh had opened its gates to General Hawley, aud all the — 
lands seemed upon the point of being reconqnered by the House of an- 
over with as much ease and rapidity as they had been won by their oppo- 
nents. In England, Carlisle, the only pomt which an effort had been 
made to retain, had been compelled to surrender after a few days’ si 
and its garrison of three hundred men were the first upon that dark ro! 
of victims which marked the bloody triumph of Cumberland. : . 
Bitterly as he had bee» disappointed, Charles Edward resolv d 
uggzle to the last, and on, more gleam of hope came to cheer bim in his 
aorrow. Still, his confidence in his adherents had been shaken, and we 
shall no more find in him that buoyancy of spirit, that frank 1e86 Ol 
rt, that freshn id overflowing of fecling, which enthusiasm | 
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1847. 
spires, antil bitter experience comes to check its a by the oe 
it brings, in far too great abundance, of the selfishness of coger’ 3 res 
and the insincerity of man’s professions. The army of eet w . i 
not yet moved from Perth, was ordered to hasten forwarc . order 
effect its junction with the main body, and with his united —— — 
thousand men in all, he proceeded to lay siege to Stirling. me “2 ney 
surrendered in two days, and the citadel, built, like that of Edinburgh, 
upon a precipitous rock, was immediately invested. :, sili 

The loss of this important post might have produced another revu ion 
in public feeling, still wavering between the two  pegre To ek get 
fatal an occurrence, the English general resolve | to to an Aes 
battle. Like Sir John Cope, he was too fullyconvinced o _ su weteene f 
of his disciplined battalions to doubt for a moment the 24% t - apeeee 
ingly, without waiting for the reinforcements which wes ery yenpse I 
he put himself at the head of the eight thousand men he had at hand, = 
marched rapidly forward towards Stirling. But before he set Gut wees is 
march, he caused five gibbets to be erected in one of the pra carers 
of Edinburgh for the more speedy punishment of ary cf the rebels who 
should be unhappy enough to escape deatiu in the field. 

T’o be resumed in our next. 


er . 
MUSICAL FESTIVALS, AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


Musical festivals belong to the creations of the nineteenth century 
for the promotion of the art. Between them and musical grrr veas 
tions, there is an essential difference. In large cities, such as Lon on, 
Paris, Berlia, Vienna, &c. there can be no musical festivals in the proper 
sense of the term. Masical talents are there accumulated to yore - eXx- 
tent as to produce almost every day in the year a musical meres » on 
even a larger scale than the special ones. In large and capital tow ns, 
great musical performances are heen sees by the will of one or : 
few individuals who are at the head of the management; but age 
festivals, in the more limited acceptation, simply imply a co-operation * 
many isolated talents for one common object, which is of a threefo C 
character—they aim at an artistical amusement, at social intimacy and in- 
tercourse between the various members, and at rousing the sense and 
taste of the public to an appreciation of the art. opty 

There can be no doubt that there existed musical _festivals, or some- 
thing approaching them, atan early period, but it is only in modern 
times that they have become both popular and customary. Their origin 
is chiefly owing to two individuals—H. George Niigeli, of Switzerland, 
and Cantor Bischotf, of Frankenhausen, in Thuringia, the former of whom 
first introduced them into Switzerland, where social and political rela- 
tions greatly favoured such an institution. None of the places in Swit- 
zerland is important enough to establish musical performances on a lar- 
ser scale from its own resources, while, on the other hand, the circum- 
stance that all the towns lie so near each other, that the beauty of the 
country continually invites the inhabitants to make occasional excursions, 
and in which Swiss hospitality is at all times ready to give a hearty wel- 
come to both native and stranger, were in themselves sufficient motives 
to centralise the few scattered talents in music. We have not been able 
to ascertain the exact year in which the first musical festival took place 
in Switzerland, though it must have been in the first years of the present 
centary, Nageli having several years befure made all the necessary pre- 
liminary arrangements and preparations for that purpose in his singing 
schoois. Thus far it is certain, that, when sucha festival had taken place 
at Zurich, in 1812, it was spoken of as something usual and customary 
thronzhout the cantons. Neither would Germany have been much be- 
hind ia the promotion of an institution so well suited to the German 
spirit, if the desolating wars of that period had not threatened to blast 
suck a tender flower of peace. Notwithstanding, however, the sad pros- 
pect before him, the Cantor Bischoff resolved to introduce similar lesti- 
vals in Germany. The dithculties attending the preparation fora niusical 
festival inthe present day, are comparatively insignificant compared with 
those attendant on the first arrangement of such a festival, when begin- 








ning, progress, ways aud means, effect, reception, success, and expenses, 
are imere tatters of speculation. The first festival undertaken by Bisch- 
of took place on the 4th June, 1804,* and the second, after a long inter- 
val. on the 20th and 2istJune, 1810, owing to the disturbances caused 
by the tumults of the war. Of the success of the first festival, we pos- 
sess no information whatever; but the success of the second was so 
brilliant and decisive, that it excited general sympathy, euthusiasm, and 
imitation. At the second festival (at Frankenhausen), in 1810, Spohr | 
was one of the chief leaders. The great vocal and orchestral talents of 
all the neighbouring places were collected, and the number of visitors 
was iiamense. Social pleasures went hand in hand with musical enjoy- 
ment. She meals were taken gta common board, songs were given 
the open air, aud musical p Premances and amusements joined all hearts 
in cordial conviviatity. Freat was the public enthusiasm and impa- 
tience that a similar festi was given the following winter, on the 10th 


and Lith of January, 1311, and, if possible, with greater success and pub- 
lic sveapathy. The next festival was held at Erfurt, on the 15th and 16th 
of August, 1811 (to enhance the celebration of the birth-day of Napoleon), 
but which the Monifeur announced was solely given to commemorate the 
emperor's birth-day. After the restoration ot peace, it was again at Fran- 


kenhansen that a great musical festival was held on the 19th and 20th of 


October, 1815, and from that date the series of annual festivals by Bisch- 
off has been uninterrupted ; and, having become subsequently music di- 
rector at the theatre of Hildsheim, Bischoff has given similar festivals 
regularly at Hildshein, Hanover, Helmstadt, &c. most of which he ar- 
ranged ut his own cost and risk. 

The most essential fruit, however, of these exertions, was a progress 
in the public love and cultivation of music, though it became at the same 
time clear, that no particular good could result from such festivals, if they 
were conducted with the co-operation and at the expense of all the mem- 
bers collectively. In this manner were subsequently formed the musi- 
cal festivals in the various parts of Germany, aud in 1819, were seen such 
festivals on a grand scale, held partly in the Rhenish towns, such as El- 
berfeld, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, &e. and partly also in the 
tlansecatic and Baltic towns, Ltibeck, Hamburg, Rostock, Wismar, &c. 
The musical festival at Quedliesberg, in July, 1824, held in conjunction 


with the celebration of the centenary birth-day of Klopstock, was of 


Vast importance to the musical art. That festival obtained an historical 
importance by the presence of several of the greatest German masters in 
the ari, who participated in the task of the day ; amongst these were 
Weber, Spohr, and F. Schneider. To add tot e institution a lasting cha- 
racter, the so-called Musical Union of the Elbe was here founded; Mag- 
deburgit, Halberstadt Quedliesberg, Halle, and several other places hay- 
ing agreed to hold, by turns, a long series of festivals, and Schneider havy- 
ing been chosen permanent director of the music. This choice roused 
the jealousy of Hane, music director of Halle, who felt his merits slighted 
by the preference given to Schneider; the consequence was, that he 
withdrew from the union, and founded another musical league, called the 
Thuriagian, transferring the festivals to Halle, by aid of the artists of 
Berlin. There is hardly now a place of any importance in Germany 
that has not its regular festivals, in the proper sense of the term, at some 
time or other. 
_ The great musical festivals in England are similar to the German only 
m external form. Here (in England) they form enterprises less for the 
interest of the art, than speculations for the support of some benevolent 
institution independent of the art; and they cannot, therefore, though 
extremely onmet in their results, be at all confounded with the festivals 
in Germany. Such gigantic festivals as are held in Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Norwich, and other places, to which a Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
Malivran, Beriot, Moscheles, Lablache, Grisi, and other brilliant stars 
iut he profession, native and foreign, have lent a helping hand, are things 
not to \ e thought of in poor Germany, where love for the artalone induces 
artists from various parts to meet at a certain place and contribute their 
inite, both in money and talent, towards defraying the expenses attendant 
00 such festivals. 
Pr ince has hitherto done little or nothing towards the establishment of 
Such festivals; some such attempts have, it is true, been made at Stras- 
burg ; the place, however, we must remember, still bears the German 
PAysiognomy, despite the French regulations in it. 
. Lire Pag gen of the musical festivals for ‘the art itself is great and 
heen oan, Lae sense for more profound creations in music has thereby 
. os awukened, and rendered intelligible to the public to a degree never 
mnttohy dorte = ee  peotad se urt are brought into operation, not 
poe thy hietly —— = transient period of the few days the festivals 
whisk alone the walt uat y yee J of previous study and practice, by 
Naty eh oe nai arious members are enabled tot an | 
wh se ape — ag Formerly, the re lization of a musical 
culiddan eonie a ale was ouly possible in some of the larger towns, 
possesstug W n themselves the means and resources requisite for the 
execution of such a plan; by the intreduction of the sical festival 
however, such performances have become senet; benemsig elms sree 
. * ave become practicable even in small and 
remote places. The spread of musical knowledge amongst the 8e y 
— g gst the masses, by 


ake an honourable share 


* a: Peng Ts —— 
It seems to have been coeval wi . . Rent: - toga 
— © al with the first Swiss festiv:; = 
therefore, differ as to the origin of these festivals s festival. Opinions, 





means of these festivals, re-acts likewise in its turn as an additional stim- 
ulant to the energies of the artists themselves; the active power of genius 
usually gains fresh strength by the knowledge that its creations are appre- 
ciated, and it is chiefly the musical festivals that have brought to light the 
works of the great masters, which would otherwise have mouldered on 
the shelves and stifled the genius of their creators. In larger places, or 
at courts, the art is the servant of princes, or of the corrupted taste of a 
spoiled and enervated society, despising all that is great, serious, ener- 
getic, and deep. From the opera stages only the decline of the art is to 

e expected, and the baneful influence has mdeed already begun its sad 
work. But whenever the enthusiasm of the masses has been excited, and 
the better educated have become their guides and leaders, the cause has 
always assumed a truly dignified character; and so it is with the musical 
festivals (more especially on the continent), which alone have already put 
a check to the progressive corruption of the art. It was these festivals 
chiefly that procured for the first masters of the age—such as Schneider, 
Klein, Ries, Lwe, Spohr, and others—the opportunity of trying their ta- 
lents in a field that is entirely independent of the rough judgment of a 
sensual public, fond of show, sight, and spectacle. Even Mendelssohn, 
despite his great fame and talents, could only have brought his greater 
works into reputation by the musical festivals, whither are turned the 
eyes of all younger composers of genius who wish to achieve something 
great in their profession ; and we heartily wish that festivals of a similar 
form and character could be brought about in this Hy Pa where, we are 
sure, such an abundance of native talent would be developed, as at once 
to give the lie to the old prejudice, that the English are not a musical people. 


ies 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO ARUNDEL. 


The Queen and Prince Albert and the royal suite left Osborne-house 
in two pony carriages, at five minutes past twelve o’clock on Tuesday, 
for Arundel Castle, Sussex, to honour the Duke of Norfelk with a visit. 
The royal children remain at Osborne House, ‘ 

The royal party reached Arundel Castle at half-past four o'clock. 

The route of the royal party lay through an interesting country. The 
immediate neighbourhood of Portsmouth, in the direction of Havant, 
presents residences of wealth and comfort in a continuons line of villas 
and cottages. 

The reception along the road was cheerful and loyal. Her majesty 
declined to receive addresses, but at Chichester, there was scarcely a 
house that was not in some way decorated; and the windows were fill- 
ed with spectators, of whom the proverbially handsome ladies of Sus- 
sex formed the most numerous and the most agreeable portion. In 
West-street, opposite the very beautiful cathedral (small as compared 
with such edifices generally, but remarkably elegant in structure,) a ca- 
pacious platform, adorned with appropriate devices, contained upwards 
of a thousand poor children, natives of the town and immediate neigh- 
bourhood. As the royal party drove by, the juvenile occupants of this 
pavilion, each with a small flag in hand, shouted shrill welcome to the 
Queen. Ata short distance further on, by the Dolphin Hotel, where her 
Majesty changed horses, there was a very handsome and massive trium- 
phal arch, decorated with tlags and evergreens, and on the opposite side 
of the road to the Dolphin, there was a large and handsome pavilion or 
platform for the accommodation of spectators, which was crowded with 
ladies and gentlemen. While the horses were being changed, the chief 
authorities of the town, the mayor and corporation, the Bishop of Chi- 


respects to her Majesty and the Prince. 

‘The first troop of the Arundel and Bramber Yeomanry escorted her 
Majesty as tar as a place called Ball’s Hut, about six miles and a half 
from Chichester. [ere another troop, Commanded by the Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey, Mr. T. Evans, and Mr. Grey, relieved them, and escoft- 
ed her Majesty on to Arundel. Here also the Duke ef Norfolk, who 
had gone out to meet his royal visitors, joined the corfégc, accompanied 
by some of the chief guests at the castle, including the Duke of Welling- 
ton. His grace and party returned towards Arundel with the royal 
corlége. 

At the entrance of the town of Arandel, in Maltravers street, a good 
triumphal arch lad been erected; and as the royal party drove up, her 


Majesty and the Prince were received by the mayor, Mr. E. Howard Gib- 
bons ( York Herald,) the aldermen and council, and the Rev. G. A. F. 
Hart, the vicar. ‘Yue mayor presented in the usual form, the mace to 


the castle. 

The triumphal arch erected by the Duke of Norfolk, at the entrance to 
the castle, was almost exclusively composed of evergreens, and bore two 
iuscriptions—“* Victoria. 1846. Albert,” and “ Adeliza. 1139. Matilda’ 
—in commemoration of the present royal visit, and in reference to the 
former residence therein of the Empress Matilda, whose chequered for- 
tunes obliged her, in 1139, to claim the protection of Adeliza, Queen of 
Henry i, when the Empress landed in Eugland to assert ber claims against 
Stephen. The castle was then occupied by Queen Adeliza, from whom, 
in the female line, the noble house of Norfolk is descended. 

The distinguished guests invited to meet her Majesty and her illustri- 
ous consort by the Duke of Norfolk, at Arundel Castle, began to assem- 
ble on Mouday evening. 

At twenty minutes past four the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert alighted from the royal carriage, the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk 
advancing to offer their welcome. The royal standard was immediately 
hoisted on the flag-staff at the summit of the ancient keep, and a salute 
of twenty-one guns was fired from the artillery in the park to proclaim 
her Majesty’s safe arrival. The full band of the Yeomanry Covel play- 
ed the national anthem in honour to the presence of the Queen. Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort were conducted by the noble host and 
hostess to the principal drawing-room, in which apartment the distin- 
guished personages who have the honour to reside at the castle during 
the royal visit had assembled to congratulate the august visitors. The 
Queen aud Prince Albert shortly after retired to the suite of rooms ap- 
portioned for their accommodation. At dinner the Queen was supported 
on the left by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Duke of Norfolk sit- 


Consort. The dinner circle included the Duke of Wellington, the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Marquis of 
Granby, the Earl aud Countess of Ellesmere, the Earl and Countess of 
Arundel and Surrey, Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston, Viscount 
Morpeth, Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord Brooke, Lady Caroline Le- 
veson Gower, Lord Edward Howard, the Ladies Mary and Adeliza 
Howard, Mr. Edward Howard Gibbons, the mayor of Arundel, and the 
royal suite. The military band performed throughout the entertain- 
ment. 

The guests at the castle during her Majesty’s stay, who are resident in 
the house, are, besides her Majesty and the Prince and the members of the 
duke’s family (the duke and duchess, Lady Mary Fitzalan Howard, Lady 
Adeline Fitzalan Howard, and Lord Edward Fitzalan Howard), the Duke 
of Wellington, the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess of Suther- 
land and Lady Caroline Leveson Gower, the Earl and Countess of Arun- 
del and Surrey, the Marchioness of Douro, the Marquis of Granby, the 
Earl and Countess of Ellesmere, Lord and Lady John Russell, Viscount 
Palmerston, Viscount Morpeth, Lord Brooke, Lady Napier, Colonel 
Bouverie, and Mr. Bickerton Lyons. : 

As a monument of feudal power, however, Arundel Castle will not bear 
comparison with other more grand structures of former ages, although 
in the south of England it is unsurpassed. If it were now the actual re- 
storation of what it was, instead of being, as it is, more a creation of archi- 
tectural taste or caprice on ancient site and foundation, still there is some- 
thing about it so delicately elaborate as to destroy the idea of vastness 
and massiveness. 

The grounds about the castle (and they are very extensive) present a | 
beautiful panorama of park and pasture, of wood and stream, of mountain, 
valley, and ravine. If nature, concentrating her favour in a minimum of 
space, had tried her hand on what her bungling imitators call landscape | 
gardening, this demesne of the lords of Arundel might have been the | 
pertect production of ier skill—small enough to be embraced almost at a 
glance—large enough not to allow the picturesque to be lost in the pretty, | 

} 
| 
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The interior of Arundel Castle is not open to the same critical objec- 
tions on the score of taste that may, on some grounds, be urged against 
portions of the exterior. Extreme, even gorgeous, splendour is made to 
harmonise with the antique character of the building: and those parts 
which are additions, not restorations, are in keeping with the general 
whole. Crowded with objects of great historical interest, it yet retains | 
all the characteristics of a private dwelling, in which comfort is remark- 
ably combined wita extreme elegance, and a happy and tasteful adapta- 
tion of the ancient with the modern. 

Two long corridors, one on the first, and the other on the second floor | 
of the building, are among the most striking objects, as well for the | 
fidelity with which the old architectural proportions are combined with | 
most elegant embellishments, as for the historical and artistical riches 
they contain. Here are undoubted family portraits of the Howards, and 


| 


J 





some of their contemporaries, in which they may trace with unerring | 
‘ 








LS 
precision the progress of the art almost from its infancy up to its final 
ges for th f her Majesty and the 
@ private apartments prepared for the use of her es 

Prince are of remarkable ies and splendour. The Queen’s bedstead 
is unusually gorgeous and superb. Massive potas Holy gilt, and en- 
twined with strings of pearls, support the richest silk hangings 
and cano g Seen none and the fringes of the curtains are of 
ge. The duke’s courtesy even gone the length of inducing him to 

ave the toilet bottles, which are eed with gold, and are nearly two 
centuries old, embossed with the initials of her Majesty. It is due, in- 
deed, to his grace to say, that a lavish, even a princely, expenditure has 
been adopted in rendering his castle fit for the reception of his royal 
visitors. In her Majesty's dressing-room are some excellent pictures. 

Arundel Castle is rich in historical portraits. An original portrait of 
Richard III., said to have been presented by him to the first Duke of 
the Howard family (‘Jockey of Norfolk’), is estimable, from its being 
almost the only one, if not the only one, extant. A stronger confirma- 
tion of the “historic doubts” there cannot be than the face of the mo- 
narch, usurper though he was, presents. Well might Henry VII. strive 
to destroy all such records, so that this picture was only preserved by 
being carefully concealed. If Richard was the monster history establishes 
him to be, at least he does not look it. The face is youthful—the ex- 
pression mild and intelligent; and physiognomy would be at fault in de- 
ciding on the character of the original, for there is nothing in the aspect 
either of the cruel or the ruthless. 
¢. One word about the library, and this imperfect sketch of the interior of 
the castle may be dismissed. This majestic apartment extends the whole 
length of one of the wings of the building. Richness of decoration and 
elegance of structure are made admirable to harmonise with the purpose 
for which the apartment is intended—there is all that repose and quiet 
which invites to study ; the walls are lined with valuable books and manu- 
cripts. A visitor should not finally quit the castle without yb] 
enormous bas relief, placed on the outer wall of what is called the 
Saloon, which represents the traditionary patron of English liberty enga- 
ged in inaugurating his greatest benefaction to his people and their pos- 
terity—the institution of trial by jury. This sculpture was executed by 
Rossi, in 1797.—London Paper. 
_—_—— ————— 


FURS AND FASHION. 


Winter has set in a la Russe, and in Paris fashion has wrapt herself in 
velvet and furs, to the exclusion of all other ornament; even Cache- 
meres, those long coveted objects of ambition, so prized that the number 
to be put into a corbeille is often stipulated in the contrat de mariage— 
even the Eastern treasures are wanlooted for Siberia’s dark sable and 
white ermine. Inthe corbeille of the future Comtesse de B—— there 
are four complete sets of fur ; one of martre Zibeline, the muff and ti 
pet alone costing two hundred guineas; one of ermine; three rows for 
a dress, with mutf and tippet of the finest martre de Canada, and a garni- 
ture of gribe. 

Furs possess the real stamp-of a mise recherché, value and simplicity. 
From imperial sable down to the lightest shades of martre de France, are 
the best adapted for ordinary wear. Ermine is totally unfitted for 7 
day use; its beauty is destroyed, its characteristic lost; it is essentially 
a full dress fur ; and though a mantle no longer costs five or six hundred 





chester, the dean, aud a large number of the clergy, attended to pay their | 


ler Majesty, who graciously returned it. Her Majesty then drove up to | 


ting on her Majesty’s right hand, and the Duchess on the left of the Priace | 


guineas, asit did in the time of Louis X V., whose coronation was delayed 
| three years on accolint of the scarcity of ermine to be found in Europe 
not suflicing for the peers’ robes—the Duc de Bourbon, his prime minis- 

ter, having neglected the precaution of writing to the foreign ambassadors, 
that they might give the necessary orders for procuring it—although it is 
| now neither so valuable nor rare, it should always be considered as roya; 
| fur. But whatever you choose, let it never be those odious dyed skins ; 

for as much as real fur is costly, beautiful, and becoming, they are uglyl 
| unprofitable, and bad. ‘There are many natural furs, little expensive, and 

the very simplest of them is more elegant and durable than the darkest, 
| dyed to the unworthy imitation of sable. 

Seal-skiu has been partially introduced, but like all other fantaisies, it 
| will last but a moment ; besides, though very soft and light, it has been 
| put up to such terrible common uses, and its colour is most unflattering. 

Mutts are made larger than last year; they have a new air lining, both 

lighter and warmer than eiderdown, and which preserves their circular 
| form forever. The patterns of tippets are numerous ; one of the best is 
| the cardinal mantle. Dresses are trimmed with three borders cf chin- 
chilla, or martre de Canada, with mutls and tippets to match. Palmyre has 
been making for demi-toilette, les Frileuses ; they are redingotes for the even- 
} ing with long sleeves and hall-high corsage. In Paris “ une femme elegante”’ 
is never decolletée with short sleeves, except for ba Is or fulldress ré-unions; 
and surely it is in better taste, and more likely to preserve health, than 
the continual state of nakeduess in which we see fit to expose our- 
selves at all times and seasons, in defiance of east winds and ugliness ; for 
nothing is less becoming than the effeets of cold. How frightful to see a 
woman arrive blue and shivering ata dinner party, having driven six or 
eight miles into the country at this season, in a /rés decolletée sleeveless 
dress, the unfresh remains, perhaps, of the last London season, instead of 
a demi-toilette de saison, such as either of the two following we have 
seen of Palmyre’s. One was in white © satin, trimmed all round 
and up the front with gréve, a tight corsage demi-montant, with 
the same border round and down to the waist, tight sleeves open to the 
elbow, and trimmed to correspond ; with this dress was worn the most 
charmingly coquettish little bonnet Russe that ever milliner made, or lady 
wore ; it was velours royal, with a narrow border of gribe, and a straight 
egret, fastened with a diamond loop; the other dress was in blue dainas, 
trimmed with ermine 4 /a Yollande, over a tight demi-montant corsage ; 
it had a tippet of ermine, something like a berthe, meeting at the waist 
in front, and robing down the skirt. On each side, from the point of the 
corsage to the hips, the far was very narrow, and rounded to the shape, 
from the hips increasing in width to theeud of the petticoat, where it mea- 
sured a quarter of ayard. These dresses may be made in all colours, 
and are very pretty, trimmed with swansdown. 

Black lace dresses are in great favour, with scarlet pomegranate flowers, 
| mixed with natural moss; and a great deal of pict tear upon black net 
is used for dresses and coiffures; scarlet and pink flowers, spotted with 
black, are much admired; also, the guanala, a new drooping flower, in 
pink and lilac, mixed with gold tendrils. The hair is still dressed low at 
the back, bandeaux are so short as nearly to uncover the ear; dark hair, 
if curled, looks best in long massive ringlets; for blondes, light crepé 
curls are more becoming. There are many new forms of wreaths, which 
will be worn so long as the fashion of braids continues—light flexible 
branches of flowers are better with frisure. Although there is no mate- 
rial change in bonnets, their ensemble is very different, and those only 
made a few weeks since are immediately recognised, and condemned as 
passé. The best form is round and close; a great many have three-cor- 
nered black or white lace handkerchiefs, or velvet in the same shape, 
trimmed with lace, the end that hangs over the crown, nearly coverin 
the bavolet, is rounded, the other two are fastened to the edge on eac 
side—there is no other ornament. Others are made in velvet of two 
shades, or velvet and satin, with a boquet of very small ostrich feathers. 
Unless there are flowers on the bonnet, none are put inside, only ribbon 
and lace. Silver-grey silk dresses, embroidered down the sides, the body, 
and sleeves, with cerise velvet bows down the front of the corsage, are 
chosen for demi-toilette, with a little round blonde cap, having two long 
bows of cerise velvet. 

A dress entirely new has appeared—the Aragonnaise—it is open to the 
waist on each side, and tied with three bows of ribbon, the half-long 
sleeves open in the inside of the arm, the shoulder, are fastened like the 
petticoat ; a tight corsage en pointe, open to the waist, the bottom of the 
dress, and all the openings are festonés in vandykes. It is worn over a 
white muslin embroidered dress, or white tatletas, with lace under- 
sleeves and chemisette. The coloured dress is shorter than the white 
one. When these dressesare made of velvet, they are cut into vandykes, 
but not festonés like the silk ones, and instead of ribbon, they have 
agratfes of passementerie or jewels. The coiffure worn with them is of 
cherry coloured velvet, bordered with gold filigree net; it is three- 
cornered and fastened ona flat square fond, the one end falls behind, the 
other on either side the face, something like the head-dress of the wo- 
men of Albano. Lace of all kinds, black and white, is indispensable ; 
with velvet, damas, and oldfashioned silks, point d’Alencon and guipure 
are worn; Brussels or Mechlin, with modern silks, satins, or crape- 
Dresses are trimmed with revers of black lace, or three flounces, with @ 
chenille passementerie over each, upon the dress. A new sort of black 
lace, called aile de Monche, is much employed for coiffures; it 18 exceed- 
ingly transparent. Caps are quite round in form, with @ broad lace, 
named a papillon, fastened to the fond, rather full, falling over the 
flowers, which are attached to the cap underneath. The Montpensier is a 
small round fond, with a wreath of pomegranate flowers and a wide lace 
falling over them like a veil. The nawd Luisa is made in black aile de 
Monche, with a large rose spotted black. The last new silks are the 
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| damas reps, the pekin sytiné, and the motreantique, W hich cost a guinea and 


ahalf a yard. Jewish turbans, in white net, with narrow ar borders, 
are worn, and others spotted and fringed with coral, Ball dresses are 
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of white tulle, with three flounces in large scollops, edged with gold 
braid, a wreath and bouquet of green leaves, mixed with gold sprigs ; 
or three petticoats of pink tulle, each having a cross-barred border of 
satin rouleaux, the corsage drapé, and long branches of pink water- 
flowers with variegated foliage in the hair. Dark green enamel is very 
recherché for ornaments, and a new bracelet Haydée, the links are bound 
together by the form of au 8 in diamonds. A great many black velvet 
cloaks are lined with wiute satin. Black bonnets lave white linings, and 
white ones are trimmed with black lace, 

The Venetian women use rice powder to preserve and whiten their 
skin; Guerlain, at Paris, has composed a powder that he calls Lily, for 
the same purpose. It is quite white, or tinted, giving great brilliancy 
and freshness to the complexion, and is perfectly harmless, particularly 
if used with o/eine, a sort of improved cold cream.—Leondon Court Journal. 

—————-_———_—- 


GET MARRIED. 
SNOBS AND MARRIAGE.—FROM PUNCH. 

Everybody of the middle rank who walks through this life with a sym- 
pathy for his companions on the same journey—at any rate, every man 
who has been jostling inthe world for some three or four lustres—must 
make no end of melancholy retlections upon the fate of those victims 
whom Society, that is, Snobbishness, is immolating every day. With 
love and simplicity and natura! kindness Snobbishness is perpetually at 
war. People dare not be happy for fear of Snobs. People dare not love 
for fear of Snobs. People pine away lonely under the tyranny of Snobs. 
Honest kindly hearts dry up and die. Gallant generous lads, blooming 
with hearty youth, swell into bloated old bachelorhood, and burst anc 
tumble over. Tender girls wither into shrunken decay, and perish soli- 
tary, from whom Snobbishness has cut off the common claim to happi- 
ness and affection with which Nature endowed us all. My heart grows 
sad as I see the blundering tyrant’s handywork. As I behold it I swell 
with cheap rage, and glow with fury against the Snob. Come down, I 
say, thou skulkingdulness. Come down, thou stupid bully, and give up 
thy brutal ghost! And I arm myself with the sword and spear, and tak- 
ing leave of my family, go forth to do battle with that hideous ogre and 
giant, that brutal despot in Snob Castle, who holds so many gentle hearts 


NEW, YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
. ; > “3 : effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others 
small advantage of agriculture: that the voice of your Petitioner, in pro- | pnd for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. ‘The payment of premiums wey 


portion to its exertions, will ag our commercial relations with | ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


close connexion, would likewise be eaten in larger quantities, to the no 


China: Your petitioner, therefore, humbly begs that, by taking off the PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





above-mentioned duty on Tea, you will allow him the free exercise of his | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. _| 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
musical talents. , : is ca | it 4 in = ; % 
And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever sing. 16 0 84 28 120 ” 1 @9 - i 2 
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Unconsciously my soul was stirred ; HY ° 4 4 : 83 > 195 60 4 % 




















I knew not from whose lips it came, 

As like some quick illumined flame, 

It glowed and thrilled the raptured sense 
With Music’s dearest eloquence. 


Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon whieb in 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1 2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fized by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 


David S. Kennedy 
Stephen Warren, 


John Greig, 
Stephen Allen, 


When first I saw thy form and face William Bard, 


Instinct with every charm and grace, Jobe R. Townsend, Gu an ©. Verpieach, Robert Baz, . 
~ S ad Sat o- enry Brevoort zardner G, Howlan eonardo 8. Suarez, 
My soul a fonder transport bore John Johnston, ” Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 


Than it had known for years before ; 
For in thy motions, smiles, and ways, 
Came the pure dreams of former days. 


Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniei Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CuHaRLEs C. PaLMeR, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 
abfebltt Physician to the Company, 
STATE OF NEw York, SECRETARY’S OFFICE.. 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846 


John J. Astor, 


Music and Beauty, both divine, 
For thee accord, in thee combine, 
Melt on thy lips, thy cheeks suffuse ;— » Suly 


Thus on red blossoms rest sweet dews,— LIZE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
Blossoms, wherein, on folded wings, yd oon Lo Cornhill, London, Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
* ° . . é @ ent. 
Some hidden warbler sits and sings. This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
Park BENJAMIN. assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 

row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
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Hilisccllancous. 





in torture and thrall. 
When Punch is king, I declare, there shall be no such thing as old maids 
and old bachelors. The Reverend Mr. Malthus shall be burned annually, 
instead of Guy Fawkes. Those who don’t marry shall go into the work- 
house. Itshall be asin for the poorest not to have a pretty girl to love | 
hin. 
The above reflections came to mind after taking a walk with an old 
comrade, Jack Spiggot by name, who is just passing into the state of old | 
bachelorhood, after the manly and blooming youth in which I remember | 
' 
| 





him. Jack was one of the handsomest fellows in England when we en- | 
tered together in the Highland Butts; but I quitted the Cuttykilts early, 
and lost sight of him tor many years. 

Ah! how changed he is from those days! He wears a waistband now, | 
and has begun to dye his whiskers. His cheeks, which were red, are | 
now mottled; his eyes, ouce so bright and steadfast, are the colour of peel- 
ed plovers’ eses. B) / : : 

* Are you married, Jack ?” said I, remembering how consumedly in love | 
he was with his cousin Letty Lovelace, when the Cuttykilts were quar- 
tered at Strathbungo some twenty years ago, 

7 Married i no,” said 1e. * Not money © tough. Hard enough to keep | 
myself, much more a family, on five hundred-a-year. Come to Dickin- | 
we went and talked over old times. The bill tor dinner and wine con- 
sumed was prodigi mus, and the q lantity of brandy-and-water that Jack 
took showed what a regular boozer he was. ‘A guinea or two guineas. | 
What the devil do Leare what I spend tor my dinner?” says he. ‘ 

* And Letty Lovelace,’ says I. 

Jack’s countenance tell. However, he burst into aloud laugh present- | 





ly. *‘ Letty Lovelace!” says he. “s Letty Lovelace still; but Gad, 

such a wizened old woman! She’s as thin as a thread-paper (you re- | 
member what a figure she had); ler nose has got red, and her teeth blue. | 
She's always ill; always quarrelling with the rest of the family; always | 
psalm-singing, and always taking pills. Gad, had avare escape ¢here. | 
Push round the grog, old boy.” | 


Straightway memory weut back to the days when Lettv was the love- | 


liest of blooming young creatures: when to hear her si was to make 
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was better than 


the heart jump luto your throat; when to see h 





jam equally astonished that you persist in wearing another sheep’s wool | 


tors, at the jast annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 35 per 
‘ cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 

music, by Mrs. G. A. a’ Becket, was produced here on Saturday, and we EXAMPLES. 
received. It is a mere trifle, founded on an incident in the escape of 


Prince Charles, in which the Jacobitism of an Irish adherent, Hndson, is 
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Ainerica, and published in the Edinburgh Register, that Dr. Dickeson, of | i late of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December of the present 

Philadelphia, had exhumed a fossil pelvic human bone on the banks of | 7&4" ; UNITED STATES AGENCY. 

the Mississippi, one hundred feet below the surface ; and contemporane- | For list of local directors, medical officers, tables ot rates, and report of last annua 

ous with the remains of primeval creatures, such as megatherium, mega- | i Wale. a a) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their offiee, 
. . . . > - as ’ . 

lonyx, &e. This specimen is put forward to overthrow the geological} MEDICAL’ EXAMINERS.—J, Kearny Rodgers, M.D., Alexander E. Hosack, M.D. 

system which supposes the world to have existed for millions of years 
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before the creation of man, and support the literal interpretation of the | gaa KE ve Merchant's Bank, New York 
Mosaic account. timore 





NDING COUNSEL.—W. Van Hook, Esq., New York; J. Meredith, Esq., Bal- 
i : : SOLICIT OR.—Jobn Hone, Esq., New York. 
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ane . ‘ : , ’ a . : June Sth, 1846. 
on Thursday, Mr. Humtrey, the barrister, is reported to have said, ‘ No | 
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Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid 4 in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months, 
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house of Russell.) ‘Our arms,” answered the porter, “are, | suppose, | terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 
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(Mes, and a lost [ghost ! ] of others, would be surprised to-morrow to learn | 
that Lord Maidstone had charged them with being idle and evil-disposed 


persons; é. ¢. In belonging to Crocktord’s Club.” 


; ; ae: : a: | script. 

During the sessions at Waketield, a witness was asked if he was not a | DIRECTORS. 
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‘“ —s . surprised at vour taste i — oe Loe <r thas. S. Macknett, Edward Anthony, 
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man’s hair on your head,” said Mr. Smith to his wife. ‘ My dear Joe, I Wm. H. Mott, s ©. Grove 
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paper of this town gives the following: | 
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of the order of St. Beelzebub,* my hatred for Sauobs and their worship, | NCD" % is tage cheek ge . , bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C,H. MARSHALL, N, Y. 


and their idols, passes all continence. Let us hew down that man-eating 


Juggernaut, | say that hideous Dagon; and JI glow with the hervic cour- 


age of Tom Thumb, and join battle with the giant Snob. 


THE TEA KETTLE AND THE DUTY ON TEA. 


T. KETTLE’S PETITION TO PARLIAMENT, NOW LYING FOR SIGNATURE AT 
PUNCH’S OFFICE. 


May it please your Hon yarable House. The Petition of T. Kettle Hum- 
bly Showeth— 

That your Petitioner is happily endowed with vocal talents, having 
earned an extensive reputation for singing; in which art he is esteemed a 
greater proficient t! un the famous Mouse which your Honourable Ho ist 
may have heard of: That the services of your Petitioner as a vocalist are 
in much request in families; wherein he is universally admitted to be a 
great promoter of domestic harmony: That your Petitioner is anxious that 
his sphere of usefulness should be extended as widely as possible; wher 
as, owing to a certain fiscal regulation, its limits are uahappily circums 
bed: Your Petitioner alludes to the duty on Tea, w hich has the effect of 


banishing him from many firesides of which his melody is the only so- 


lace. 
That the singing of your Petitioner 1s a necessary accompaniment to 


1 


the cup that “ cheers but not inebriate s:” that sugar being an element in | 


the said cup, its consumption would, by the more extensive engagements 
‘ your Petitioner. be vustly augmente d, to the immense Increase of the 
evenue: That bread and butter having also, with the « ip aforesaid, a 





This of course is understood to apply only to tho inmarried per- 
s0ns Whom a mean and Snobbish fear about money has kept from fulfill- 
ing their natural destiny. Many persons there are devote d to celibac y 
because 1 cannot help it. Of these aman would be a brute who 
spoke roughly Indes |. after Miss 0’ Toole’s conduct to the writer, he 
would be the last to condemn. But never mind, these are perso: 


matters 


ment there is a kitchen, with every requisite for cooking, a good fire, BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


aud two boilers, with water boiling every morning by seven o’clock. | Agents for ships S. Whltacy, Virgins, ee Ree 7 _ 
Round the kitchen are small cupboards, with different locks ; one of these | T.& J.SANDS& CO., Liverpool. 
$4 ropriated to the use of e: leer he er - ig » Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
i P pl y a i it as ot eau h lodge r. On the vround floor is a| Ag P ee. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
| workroom, for persons at nee dlework ; there is also a washing room, BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
} With every conventence. The charge is eighteenpence a week. As this | Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
system has been found to work well, the promoters intend to construct | WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
> ae enhlja) ' . ’ | t B ten o constru | 30 FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo!. 
| similarestablishments in all neighbourhoods where the industrious por- | Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Heniy Clay, 
tion of the poor reside. GRINNELL, MINTURN, & CO., 78 South-st., New York 


- , > | 
In some parts of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the « lergyman demands a | ese . 3 anette - 

| quantity of oats from the bridegroom and bride, as a fee for the perform- | i ieee ae LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 

The fathor of telite-waardenn Mus bs Sonal lL cttiedD ron \ ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punciually from New York 

| ie father of the life-guardsman, Munoz, the husband of the Dowager } on th Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.rpool. 








ance of the wedding 





‘ceremony. 


Queen Christina of Spain, is said to have been a cobbler. He has lately | and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, ef every month throughout the year, 
Ce} reate yp lel Pinar ° viz :— me: 
been created Count del Pinar, | Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
A national apothecaries’ hall has been established at Rio de Janeiro, for | York. London. 

, he geen ot oy Sc pacha: ett drags produced in| 3 22me® F.R. Meyer, (Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 

developing the properties of the immense diversity of drugs produced in Northumberland, R.H.Griswold, “ 8, ‘ 8, 3* &, * S * & 

the Brazilian empire. Gladiator, R.L. Bunting, “ 16, “ 36, ‘« 16 Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 

ap 9p tae , ° : ; | Toronto, J. Prat, “ 24, “94, «© gel ay ee 13, © 3g 

\ subsc ription of £1,000 has been raised for the purpose of erecting a} Switzerland, - ae Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “* 21, * Qi, * 

memorial commemorative of the queen’s visit to Guernsey. This me-| Mediator, ). L. Stark, a ee i 

ee ae ol « tellated ! re t wl <7 ill | Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “ 16, “16, ‘ 16 April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6 

| mortal is to consist of a castellated lo wer, on a spot where it wi _ Serve Victoria. E.E. Morgan, “ 24, “ 24, “« g4i * 18, © 13, «© 48 

is a land-mark, as a look-out for pilots, and as a telegraph station for Al-| Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ @i 
derne Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 8, “o 8, “ 8 * 28 “os 2 * @ 

‘ icy: | Independence, W.R. Biadish, “ 16, “« 16, ‘« 16 May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. § 

The improvements now going on at the Carlton Club House will be on | Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,) ‘ 24 ee a ee a 
alll "ie x building ill | iderably larged, and Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1} “ 21, “ gi, “ 2) 

t magnificent scale. he building wi ve considerably enlarged, and, | Westminster. H. R. Hovey, “ 8, « 8B, rn 8 * 28, & 9g + 98 

on the ¢ ompletion of the whole, will present a front larger than that of | Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick, | “ 16, “ 16, * 16June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. § 

its neighbour, the Reform Club. | Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, Ss ULC. - > aS By 
The earthqu ike in Perthshire appears to have extended over a wide These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
7 scription. A Ms 
ously at Crieff, Perth, Dundee, Cupar, Fife, and Dollar. | The price ot cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


district in the centre of Scotland. The shock was felt almost simultane- 


. , oe and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be re sponsible for 20y 
A Welch vessel, which sank during a recent storm, off Fishguard, has | letters, parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
been raised, and the captain found in her a fine salmon, weighing nearly | !°" Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Sonth-street, 0 


. . , jJRINNELL, MINTURN CU., 78 Sontuest 
twenty pounds, of which he got possession after a severe struggle avgl5, 1946. GRINNELL, MINTURN C 8 
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THE EMIGRANT. 
By Sir Francis Head.— Further Eetracte. 
POLITICAL POISON. 


He also appointed Mons. Valliere, who, on the breaking outof the rebel- 
lion, had been suspended by Sir John Colborne at the instauce of the legal 
advisers of the crown, to be Chief-Justice of Montreal. Mons. Papineau, 
the guilty cause of the murder of hundreds of the queen’s subjects, of the des- 
truction of British property to an incalculable amount, and of an ex- 
pense to the mother country of nearly L.2,000,000, received under favour 
of a“ Nolle prosequi,” entered by Mons Lafontaine, his accom lice, her 
majesty’s attorney-general, the queen's pardon; and that he might clearly 
eee that the Conservative liberal principle of “ forget and forgive” ap- 
plied quite as easily to religion as to politics, the Conservative government 
selected aud appointed Mons. Papineau’s own brother, a Roman Cc atholic, 
(vide the Royal Gazette) “ Her Majesty s Commissioner of Crowns 
Lands for Upper and Lower Canada! ” ; rote’ we 

One of the Conservative newspapers in Canada, “ The Toronto Patriot, 
noticed this announcement of Sir Robert Peel’s policy, as expressed in 
the eovernor-general’s letter to Mons. Lafontaine, as follows :— 

«The doabts which long existed, us to whether it was genuine, or an 
lent hoxx and gross personal insult, have been removed, and, to our 


imput 


mingled sorrow and humiliation, we know that this document és what it | 


purports to be. ; ; ns ; ; 
“No public document issued in the British North American provinces, 
from the time of Wolfe down to the present day, has ever beeu perused 
by the true-hearted subjects of the Sovereign of Great Britain with such 
an intensity of mortification, and such a teeling of abasement. 
“On no former occasion do we recollect witnessing so strong an expres- 
sion of intense sorrow and humiliation as has been exhibited by every 


one with whom we have conversed on the occasion of this abject sur- | 


render of the happiness, hopes, and prosperity of the people of this rising 
colony into the hands of a merciless and grasping faction, who have 
never known power buat to abuse it—who have never been for a mo- 
ment intrusted with influence, bat they have used it to the embroiliment 
of the whole country, the strangulation of public prosperity, and the para- 
lysis of enterprise and improvement.” 
“On the day of this official announcement of Sir Robert Peel's most ex- 
traordinary alliance with the rebel party, the following strange scene 
took place in the Commons’ House of Assembly of the Canadas. 
A Mr. Simpson, who is married to Mr. 


ard, and of the high appointment which had been offered to him, 


when Sir Allan McNab suddenly rose up, and bowing to the speaker, | 


said, “ | am sorry, sir, to interrupt the honourable gentleman, but as he 
seems to be acquainted with this Mons. Girouard, 1 beg to inquire of him 
it he be the same individual for whose apprehension, as a traitor, the late 
government had offered L.500 7” 

Mr. Simpsonr.—** He is.” 

Sir Allan McNab.—* Then 1 beg to inquire whether he was apprehend- 
ed, and if so, whether the reward offered by the government has been 
paid?” 

Mr. Simpson. —* Monsieur Girouard was apprehended, and the reward 
offered by the late government has been paid.” 

Nir Allan MceNab.—* To whom was this reward of 1.500 paid ?” 

Mr. Simpson (confusedly).—* To me.” —( Laughter. ) 

Sir Allan MceNab.—* Then 1] suppose there must have been some mis- 
take!” 

Mr. Simpson.—* No.” 

Nir Allan McNab (smiling ).—** Well, then, if the queen's government 
intend now to make him her majesty’s Commissioner of Crown Lands, and 
an executive Counsellor, you will of course, return the money — 

Mr Simpson.—** ( dh, no; Lhave apent that !”’ 


Sir Allan McNab (addressing himself to the speaker).— ‘1 beg pardon, | 


sir, for the interruption ; but I thought these curious facts might as well 
come from the honourable member (how/ng fo him) as the best authority.” 
(Sir Allan McNab then sat down amid roars of laughter.) And yet how 
truly may it be said— 
° “Quis talia fando 

Temperet a lachryimis ?”’ 

Atter the melancholy fact of her inajesty’s Conservative government 
having offered, in the name of the queen, one of the most honourable and 
important appointments in the gift of the crown, to a person, for whose 
apprehension as a traitor, Lord Jolin Russell's much-abused ** Whig- 
Radical government” had honestly offered and had paid £500 sterling, it 
would be tedious as well as needless to detail other instances of this un- 
natural poliev. Sattice it, therefore, to say, that in the Lower Province 
the Upper, every rebel, in proportion to his guilt, was pro- 
moted by the Conservative government to oflices of emolument, trust, or 
That the magistrates, in particular, were apparently selected 
from the Jai! Calendar; indeed, so recklessly and impetuously was. this 
policy pursued, that it is said one poor, inoffensive, inefficient, senseless 
man was namedas amagistrate who had no strength to perform the daty, 
having only a few weeks ago been actually hanged as a rebel! 

Besides these appointments, the queen was advised, by her Conserva- 


as well as it 


honour. 


tive minister, to pardon and bring back to Canada, almost every abscond- ; 


ed traitor, who, like Monsicur Papineau, lad distinguished himself by 
insulting her majesty’s representative, and who, by inischievous repre- 
sentations, had encouraged his deluded followers to rebel. 

sy the system thus detailed, the rebel party were scientifically forti- 
fied from all reasouable apprehensions, and the law was divested of all 
its terrors; for not only in the council of the governor-general were their 
leaders invested with power to protect them, but in her majesty’s Courts 
of Justice, in Upper as well as in Lower Canada, besides the judges I 
have named, there appeared, as standing counsel, purposely retained by 





the crown to detend them, her majesty’s attorneys and solicitors-general, | 


who, having themselves either openly instigated the late rebellion, or 
been arrested for hich treason tor 


be induced to commit similar indiscretions. 

There remained, however, one deserving individual whom the Whig 
government had contemptuously overlooked, and whom it consequently 
became the duty of the Conservative government in England to promote. 

On the Lith of Nov., 1835, Mr. Speaker Papineau laid before the 
Honse of Assembly, by whose order it was printed, a letter of advice, 
dated London, 30th May, 1835, from a Mr. Roebuck, a member of the 
British House of Commons, of which the following is an extract :— 

‘ Let the Assembly continue steadfast to their purposes, and pursue 
with undeviating energy the cause they have hitherto followed, and we 
may bid defiance to our opponents, aid rescue Canada from that petty 
but harassing tyranny which has so long weighed down her powers and 
disgraced the mother country, which permitted, nay, which fostered, this 
infamous dominion. 

*“Teannot avoid taking advantage of this opportunity of recording 
solemnly my opinion as to the demands which, as guardians of a whole 
people, yon are bound to insist on. 
frame a government in accordance with the wants and the feelings of 
that people. In America, no government can unite these conditions but 
oue that is purely democratic. Any pretence by which it is sought to 
saddle you with any species of aristocracy ought by you to be scouted 
aud repressed. The Legislative Council trom the beginning has been 
such a pretence; and your efforts ought never to relax until you have 
t ioroughly rooted out that wretched wnitation of a hanefully mischievous 
institution. All your other grievances spring from this parent source; if 
this source be not dammed up, the grievances will never cease to exist. 
Put an end to the Council, and they will of necessity expire at once. 
A}l other objects ought, therefore, to yield to the paramount one of ex- 
tirpating the Council. Make it elective if you will; that, however, ap- 
pears to me a clumsy mode of ridding yourselves of the evil. Why, | 
ask, are not the Assembly and a governor sufficient for the government 
of the cour try 7 ‘ 

* Excuse m: for thas expressiig my Opinions; my anxiety for your 

tional welfare will, | hope, be sufficient apology. ~ ‘ ? 

* Bolieve 


me, sir, that | have the most perfect consideration for the 


high office which you hold, and for yourself person uly ; and that I am 
vourobedient servant, WSigcd ) 
A. Ror Ck 

‘The H . the Speaker of the Hous if Assembly.” 

Now the writer of th thove letter, Whose houestly « cpr ‘ssed prin \- 
ples Lwill leave to speak for themselves, was notoriously, up to the latest 
moment of the rebellion, the pail advocate of the party that rebelled. 

Sir Robert Peel, therefore, deemed it ady sable, is no doubt it was 
consistent, tat this gentleman, for the encouragement of his colleagues, 
should be | blicly promoted in her majesty’s Courts ot Justice in BKue- 


, Ge i . : | 
land, exactly in the same w iv as hisemplovers, the instigators and actual 


leadere of the rebellion in Can ida, had by » promoted 


that colony; 


RTMENT 


Roebuck’s mother, was | 
speaking in favour of Sir Robert Peel’s new protégé Mons. Girou- | 


having been engaged in it, were pe-| 
culiarly competent to plead for those wi» from over zeal might hereafter | 


The object you have in view is to} 
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TMENT AND GE 


| and accordingly, although several staunch Conservative lawyersin England 
were, it is to be supposed, candidates for the honour, Sir Robert Peel, to 
the utter astonishment of every inhabitaut of our North American colo- 
nies, raised above them J. A. Roebuck, esquire, by giving him a silk 
gown! = 
“ Finis coronat opus!’’ 

In short, while every possible encouragement and reward were given by 
| her majesty’s Conservative government to any man who directly or indi- 
| rectly had, like Mr. Roebuck, advocated republican institutions, or who 
had insulted, or with loaded firearms in their hands had either murdered 
the queen’s subjects, or had openly assailed the authority of the crown ; 
those who had rushed forward in its defence, whose blood had been shed, 
and whose properties had been destroyed, were, under the contemptu- 
ous appellations of “ Tories,” “ Bloody Tories,” “ Knot of officials,” and 
“ Family compact” (the head of this “family” being the queen, and the 
“compact” a loyal determination to die in her defence), subjected to dis- 
missal from office, and to every possible indignity which the triumph of 
revengeful and malevolent feelings could invent. 

“ Who are the rebels now?” said a convicted traitor, sneering over his 
shoulder, as he rode by a group of united loyalists.“ I guess it’s you who 





are now opposed to your queen's government!” But, alas! it was the queen’s | 
PT ¥ 7 g£ ’ 


| Conservative prime minister in England who was opposed to them ! 


ing up the loyal party in our North American colonies, he would be ena- 
bled to govern there without opposition) become the powerful champion 
of democracy on the soil of America, but even in England he deemed it 
advisable to avert the lignt of his countenance from any of our colonists 
on a Visit to this country who had distinguished themselves by their at- 
| tachment to monarchical institutions. Of this 1 will only shortly detail 
; two instances. 

| Ist. Chief-Justice Robinson, a native-born Canadian, is the son of a Bri- 
tish officer, who served during the American war, and who accompanied 
General Simcoe to Canada; and, although he bore a distinguished part in 
several actions in the American war, and in 1837, with a musket on his 


| of the loyal, yet it was ona very different and opposite path on which he 
| had gradually risen to distinction. 
| At the age of twenty-one, having previously studied and been called to 

the bar in England, his talents gained for him the provincial appointment 
of attorney general. After having for ten years powerfully supported 
British institufions in the House of Assembly, he was raised to the Upper 
House, of which for many years he remained speaker until an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament (the Union of the Canadas) deprived him of this dis- 
tinction, and of the emoluments attending it. 

Of Chiet-Justice Robinson’s character, | will only allow myself briefly 
modesty of mind, and such instinctive talent for speaking and writing. 
} have never before beea acquainted with; that every licutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada, for the last twenty-five years, has expressed an opinion 
of this nature ; and that by general acclamation it would, I firmly believe, 
be acknowledged by every man in our North American colomes whose 
opinion is of any value. 

But I have reason to believe that Sir Robert Peel himself entertains, 


son’s e¢haracter and attainments: nevertheless, during the five years that 
the patronage of the British crown was in his gift, he offered him no com- 
pensation whatever for the loss of salary he had sustained by the Impe- 
rial Union Act; no reward—no distinction ; and yet, most strange to re- 
late, the Conservative minister did not altogether forget him, for to con- 
ciliate the republican party he advised the queen (vide the Royal Gazette) 
“ to appoint as her majesty’s Surveyor-General of Canada” Chief-Justice 
| Robinson’s late housemaid’s husband, un English emigrant who had 
| worked industriously in Toronto as a journeyman carpenter, and who, 
under Lord John Russell’s administration, had worked harder still in ma- 





king for his lordship a provincial “ cabinet” for his new system of re- | 


sponsible government. 
2d. Sir Allan McNab, a native of Canada, is the son ofa British officer 
who, decorated with thirteen wounds, accompanied General Simeoe to 


| the province when it was a dense and unpeopled wilderness. 
age of fourteen he volunteered to join the grenadier company of the &th 
British regiment in an attack in which most of the company were killed. 
and he subsequeutly took part in several other actions against the Ameri- 
cans. For his conduct in 1837 he received the thanks of Lord Seaton, of 
| two lieutenant-governors, and of the Provincial Legislatures of Upper 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia: the militia of Upper Canada 
presented him with a sword, and the United Service Club, in London, in 
opposition to a standing rule, made him an honorary member of their 
club. 


In consequence of the union of his country by an Act of the Imperial | 


| Parliament with Lower Canada, Sir Allan McNab, who, with one dis- 
} sentient voice, had been elected Speaker of the Commons’ House of As- 


sembly, lost the emoluments of that office, aad accordingly Lord Seaton | 


felt it his duty to present to Sir Robert Peel’s government, and very 
strongly to support, a memorial from Sir Allan McNab, asking for indem- 
nification or honorary distinction. In reply he was officially informed, 
ne that it was to the Canadian preferment alone that his claim could be 
| fully justified, and that the queen had no resources beyond the limits of 


| 


Canada for compensating the valuable services he had rendered ;” but in | 


order that there should be no mistake 23 to the real reasone for the re- 
fusal of her majesty’s Conservative government to comply with Lord 


Seaton’s recommendation, Sir Allan McNab was verbally informed (1 | 
, copy the following words trom his own written memorandum of the in- | 


| terview in question), “ that he had been so prominent a political charac- 
; ter that any mark of royal fayourconferved upon him in England might in- 


terfere with the government of Sir Charles Bagot ;” and when Sir Allan | 


compared this cautious policy of the Conservative government with the 
| bold, masculine support which the Whig administration had always tear- 
lessly given to their adherents, how justly might he have declared that if 
he had supported democracy with half the zeal he had served the British 
j crown, he would not have been deserted. 

Ju colonial history there surely cannot exist a more striking exemplifi- 
| cation of the unfortunate policy of sacrificing principle toconciliate what 
| is tremblingly called “Public Opinion,” than the picture before us. 

In Lower Canada, a wicked rebellion was instigated, organized, and 
headed by the Speaker of the House of Assembly, who openly called on 
his adherents to throw off their allegiance to the British crown. 


invasion was repelled by the Speaker of the House of Assembly, who, at 
the head of the loyal militia of the province, successfully protected the 
| property as well as the authority of the crown. 

The above circumstances having been duly considered by thé queen's 
Conservative prime minister, her majesty was advised to “forgive” the 
rebel speaker, and to “ forget” the loyal one! nay more—her majesty was 


| advised, as an act of generosily, to give her royal assent to Lower Canada | 


by her own governor restoring to Mons. Papineau certain arrears of sal- 
ary due to him previous to his having declared himselt a traitor: aud yet 
her majesty has not been advised by Sir Robert Peel—as an act of justice, 
| to indemuify Chief-Justice Robinsou and Sir Allan McNab for the depri- 
vation of their respective salaries by an Act of the Imperial Parliament! 
Indeed, to such an extent has this unnatural policy been carried out, that 
to gratify the revenge of rebela against whom Sir Allan MeNab had been 
obliged to appear as prosecutor for the crown, he was by the Conserva- 
tive government publicly superseded in his duties of queen’s counsel in 


his own district, the emoluments of which were given to a lawyer of the | 


opposite party!! 


“ There is no fear now of any rebellion in Canada,” said a fine, handsome | 


young Canadian militiaman to me the other day, upon his arrival for the 
tirst time in his life in England; * the republican party have ut all their own 
way, so there ts no one to rebel but the loyal!’ 

Now, casting aside all angry feelings, all « onial squ ibbles, all provin- 
cial politics—casting aside the various conflicting passions by which the 
two great political parties in England are se unfortunately distr wted, I 
calmly ask, what must the civilized world think of the course which the 
Sovereign of Great Britain, by the advice of her ministers, is pursuing to- 
wards the North American colonies ? 

What must the King of the French, what 
think and say of such a policy?) But Task further, what 
peror of China think of it, or what would the 
ous nation under the sun say, ifany man could advise him, for the attain- 
\ s and to poison his friends? 


Emperor ot Russia, 


would the Eiun- 


must the 


| 
} 
| t . 

mentotany object, to pamper lis eneni 


The policy of the great leader of the party calling the mselves Conskr- 


VATIVES must, surely, to the valgar of ull nations, appear utterly incom- 
‘thensible ; and when one reflects upon the honest integrity of the * Old 
Kneglish” character, it certainly is melancholy to hear so many noble 


; Voices, whie 
obeclience to the motions of their band-master,— 


NERAL INTELLIGENC 


LS 


e 
Arise, % 
Pamper her enemies, 

And make them fat. 
Prosper her politics, 
Reward their knavish tricks, 
On them our hearts we fix— 
Gop save THE QuEEN! New Song. 


I ask these simple questions of those who honestly, but inconsiderate- 





But not only had Sir Robert Peel (under the vain hope that, by break- | 


shoulder, accompanied by his two sons, again took his place in the ranks | 


to say, that a combination of such strong religious and moral principles, | 


and has repeatedly expressed, a similar opinion of Chief- Justice Robin- | 


At the | 


In Upper Canada, not only was the rebellion suppressed, but foreign 


cacique of the most barbar- | 


1 the world has been taught to respect, now singing, in ubject | 


ly. argue, that because our colonies are out of sight, it little matters h 
| they are dealt with, how they are retained, dine pte can be got rid of. 


> 
MONUMENT TO LORD METCALFE. 


| Minutes of Proceedings at a preliminary private meeting, held at Tetu’s 
| Hotel, Montreal, on the 27t 
| ration the erection of a Public Monument to the memory of the late 


of December, 1846, to e into conside- 


Lord Metcalfe. 


|. The Hon. Peter M’Gill being called to the chair, and Major Lachlan 
, being requested to act as Secretary, the Chairman opened the meetin 
| by referrmg to the tenor of the invitations by which they were then ~ 4 
sembled, and invited the meeting to proceed in the discussion of the ob- 
| ject in view. 

Alter afew observations by Major Lachlan, expressive of the satisfac- 





| tion he felt, as a stranger, in having an opportunity of humbly co-opera- 
_ting in the advancement of so excellent an object, followed by the ex 
} 

' 


pression of equally cordial feelings by the Hon. Mr. Sherwood, and the 
 Pipatere Mr. Moffatt, and others, the following resolutions were adop- 
ted: 

Moved hy John Molson, Esquire, and seconded by John Torrance 
| Esquire,— - 

Ist. That it appears to this preliminary meeting, after due considera— 
| tion, that while the mother country, India and Jamaica, are pouring forth 
the united tide of their respect and esteem for the memory of that great 
and good man, the late Lord Metcalfe, in addition to the substantial mon- 
ument, commemorative of his virtues, erected in both the Indies during his 
| lifetime, it is left to the people of Canada—to the promotion of whose 
| welfare his last painful years were devoted—to add the crowning troph 
| to his well-earned fame, and at the same time discharge a debt of grati- 

tude and affection due towards their late Governor-General, by the erec- 
| tion of some lasting local memorial to his name. 
| Moved by the Hon. Mr. Sherwood, and seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
Moffatt,— ; 

2nd. That a comnnittee of seven gentlemen be appointed to prepare re- 
| solutions for the purpose ofcarrying out the object of this meeting, to be 
| submitted to a general meeting of the friends of Lord Metcalfe, to be 
called by the said committee at such time and place as they may ap- 
pot. 
| Moved by W. Molson, Esq., and seconded by Mr. Irvine Grant de 
| Longueuil,— 
| 3rd. That the following gentlemen do compose this committee, viz : 
}—The Hon. Mr. Moffatt, the Hon. Mr. Sherwood, the Hon. Mr. 
| M’Gill, Mr. Meredith, Q.C., Major Lachlan, Mr. Molson, and Mr. Abra- 
| ham. 
| Moved by Mr. Meredith, and seconded by the Hon. Mr. Sherwood,— 
| That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Hon. M’Gill, the Hon. 
Mr. Moffatt, and Major Lachlan, tor bringing this subject before the pub- 
lic. VETER M’GILL, Chairman. 

Rk. LACHLAN, Officiating as Sec. 
—_——>— 


ADDRESS TO LORD ELGIN. 


Agreeably to the invitation of the Mayor, a meeting of the inhabitants 
of the city was held on Tuesday, at the East room in the Bonsecours 
Market, at two o’clock. It will be recollected that a Requisition, numer- 
ously signed by the first citizens of the city, had been forwarded to his 
Worship to take the necessary steps to cousider of an address, and it was 
in compliance with it that this meeting was convened. 

His Honour the Mayor took the Chair, and Stewart Derbishire, Esq. 
was requested to act as Secretary. 

The Mayor and the Hon. Mr. Moffat addressed the meeting, the latter 
| gentleman offering the first resolution viz. that a congratulatory address 
| should be presented to the Earl on his arrival. 

Mr. Bourret seconded the Resolution, which was carried unanimously. 
| Resolve’, That it is the duty of the inhabitants of Montreal to present an 
| address to the Earl of Elgin, the representative of Her Majesty, as Gover- 
} nor General of the British North American Provinces, upon the arrival 
of that Nobleman at the Seat of His Government, declaratory of their 
satisfaction at the selection made by Her Majesty, assuring His Excel- 
leney of the devoted attachment and loyalty of all classes of Her Majes- 
| ty’s subjects in Canada, to the connexion between this Colony and the 
| Mother Country, and expressing their hope that the residence of His Ex- 
cellency and Lady Elgin in this country may be as conducive vo their 
happiness and comfort as they feel persuaded it will conduce to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the Canadian people. 

That a Committee be named to prepare an address in accordance with 
the above Resolution, consisting of the following gentlemen:—Hon. A. 
| N,. Morin, Hon. Peter M’Gill, Hon. Mr. Hincks, Mr. Ferrier, and Mr. 
Boston. 

The Committee retired, and having returned, the Hon. A. N. Morin 
| moved the adoption of the following address, and that it should be signed 
by his Honour the Mayor, and presented to His Excellency, Lord 
Elgin :— 

The Hou. Peter M’Gillseconded the motion. He said that, from ac- 
cidental circumstances, he was perhaps the only one present who had 
had the honour to have had any personal conversation with Lord Elgin. 
All he could say was that, after a long interview, the impression made 
upon him, and he (Mr. M’Gill) had known a great many Governors—too 
many perhaps for the good of the country, (a laugh)—was mest favour- 
lable, and he had no doubt that they, when they had the opportunity, 
‘would be equally pleased with Lord Elgin’s aflability of manner and 
statesman-like qualities. 

The following address was adopted unanimously : 

T'o His Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin end Kincardine, 
Captain-General and Governor-in-Chicf of the Provinces of Canada, New 
Brunswick, etc. ete. 

We, Her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the inhabitants of the 
city of Montreal, in public meeting assembled, approach your Excellency 
with the expression of our hearty congratulation on your appointment to 
the office of Governor General of British North America, and on your safe 
arrival at the seat of the Canadian Government, after a fatiguing journey 
ata most inclement season of the year. 

The knowledge of public affairs acquired by Your Exoellency as a 
Member of the Imperial Parliament, and in other situations of high trust, 
justifies the confident and pleasing hope, that in the discharge of your 
important functions as Governor of this Province, Your Excellency will 
be guided by those great constitutional principles familiar to British states- 
men, Whereby the prerogatives of the Crown and the just liberties of the 
people are alike best secured. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to renew the assurance of our 
devoted loyalty and attachment to the person and Government ofour be- 
| loved Sovereign, and of our anxious desire to maintain inviolate the 
| connexion so happily subsisting between the Colony and the Parent 
State. 

Whilst congratulating Your Excellency on»your safe arrival among us, 
| we would desire to express our earnest hope, that the residence of Your 
Excellency and Lady Elgin in this country may promote as much the per- 
sonal happiness and comfort of Your Excellency and her Ladyship as we 
feel persuaded it will conduce to the prosperity and happiness of the 
Canadian people. 

The Mayor said that the preceding resolution had devolved upon him 
the honour of presenting the Address, but as soon as he had learned the 
time for doing so, he would give proper notice, so that the citizens of 
Montreal might join him in that honour. 

On the motion of the Hon. Mr. Hincks—the Mayor having retired 
from the Chair—the Hon. P. M’Gill took it. And on the motion of Mr. 
Sheriff Boston, seconded by the Hon. George Moffat, the thanks of tue 
inceting were given to his honour the Mayor. 

Three cheers were then given for the Queen, and the mevting broke up. 


—_—— 

MESSAGE OF THE MEXICAN ACTING 
PRESIDENT. 

Crenilemen Representative $3 n -_ 

fhe august act which we have assembled here to confima, ts in soloma 

compliance with the grand national promise, enveloped by the resolution 


of the month of August last. With that confirmation ceases the precart 


| 
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Che Albion. 





ous situation which necessarily ensues between the destruction of one | 
class of political affairs and the establishment of a new one ; and by means | 
of the body of representatives elected by the —— themselves, by their | 
own free choice, being charged with the public safety, the nation is now | 
about to decide its destiny in this epoch ofa terrible social crisis, when | 
dangers of all kinds threaten our nationality, and while there remains im 
the heart of ev ery sood Mexican a last hope that we shall finally consoli- 
date our political being. bed i ; is : 

Deeply filled with these patriotic sentiments, as a simple citizen L give 
thanks to Providence that He has permitted our reunion, and | give them | 
with more fervency because, as a public man, | have been permitted to | 
fulfil the sacred promises which I gave in the capitol of Mexico, and iew 
relieve myself of the revolution without having deviated from one of 
those principles which were so traly popular, or disappointed one of those | 
hopes which the unanimous enthnsiasm of the nation awoke. It rematis 
for you to make tuis revolution the most grand and the most happy of 
any of our political movements. In the shurt term which has passed 
since August, having overcome my natural repugaauce to the exereise of 
power, and having been pluced at the head ot the nation, my first object 
has been to sanction the war in which we found ourselves compromised, 
and in the result of which nothing less thau the independence of our 
country itself is involved. 

The army which united with the people and raised itself to destroy 
those who usurped their sovereignty, and who threatened the establish- 
Mew ata tore } \ wi ° t : 





» the spot where danger culled them, and 


ional movetueni, uarecded tk 
are ut this day in front ofthe enemy, and under the command of an illus- 
trious soldier whom the republic called to the defence of its nationality. 


A section of our troops were quickly despatched to the reinforcement ot 
the old army of the North, and in the city of Monterey they awaited th 
attack of the invaders. Congress already knows the fatal results of that 
encounter, in which North American blood ran freely. 
there commanded our arms having been summoned t 
the nation remuius satisfied ! 


The chiefs who 
»acourt of inquiry, 








» and it is for me now lo comment upon 
the judgment of the judicial tribunal. 
But, worse than all, this unfortunate event has thrown into the power ol 


} | 
the enemy one of the capitals of our states, also a vast extent of territory, 



























thus trausferring the theatre of the war into the heart of our republic. 
The Government, undisinauved by these disappointinents, thought only ot 
raising new forces. The wUlustrious general Santa Anna, by au act of Ins 
life which will cover lim erishable honour, (refused) to take 
upon himself the supreme c but marched at onee to San Luis, 
wiere, in the Puce ¢ fulew wee ks, he united and ors ized en ar ve i 
more than 22,000 miei, se WS which have already thrown themseli efore 
and encountered the ¢ ry! ! On the part, the Governine Uuited 
States, pledged as they ure 1 cong a peace,” huve give orders 1 
General Taylor that be should ady mice. Thu tie thik h encount 
between the tw ata will soou take place. 

From the valour and uumber of our tre ps, tu enthusiasm and skill 
their chief, and t} 1 our ac, We ou tto expect a fave il 
Tesuil Bud however if tei . s acl we t be ihe las 7 d 
Cisir Our country beiug i id nd occ ip — ‘ territory 
i question, Lut of tiuat uch ney belonged to Texas— 
whole states over w! hth ‘sovereignty of Mexico was nev r questi dl; 
enveloped ina Ww ’ iv? + and “avatec: in a munner the wost 
un, ist uid atres ; ft i lean conceive of, our honour aid the 

> of our children—ithis sacred interest which nations are not able to 
rd—ol ges US to Stistitin th struggle, low r pi y| wreeu uid ob- | 
until respected for our valour aud eur constancy, we shall arres 
noral ani ‘ ou wither neigh! ] Ie 
moobour ru i) {ils beliisphere, | \ u ster part b 
id iw i td iia us a Will 
shine torth, briliia “la i 

If great sacrifices are necessary for this strife, disyrac l would it be 
to lose the whole for the talse advant sotada il tusitive 
peace. Ina great > we are called upon to give ilastrious proot 
our power and virtue. Our tathers fought te t le] lence eleven 

oF ae = ‘ " 
yea » iba ui ‘ wivedit ‘ S} i Digg Wt every 
moment. * ss to their spirit, We Vv e raised from an humble colo- 
ny to the position of an indepenacnt nation, Lf M ights with i 
stancy and intrepidity, her's tl e tri phi he merited respect 
which she will aequi moug the other nations earth.-—Ac rol 
these pr neiples, the ermiment has not desi y prope 
tions Oi peace ; tut reste f war re lis tted to y a 
and the gover it hiy recomnu ad to Coueresst yeni 
Bityv of wiaing the ar! \ Viih 1 th I muUrces Ue sury for the ( 
paign. 

The people ot M \ kno nd teel itt itude of tl i - 
ests which are at ii nethis war, will not reti them re i 5 
prosecution.—The s snot one of those wl ! f 
euvenders. [tis the pli non of an object still m miportant and 
transcendental, wiles otives are in their nature lar to the ises, 
and the eatenusiot f whose ~ chees | heuit cones 
The northern ra is spreud itself over Uliuis ce inent with cele rit na 
force, unexampled in previous ay ind now,in their growth, tl 
threaten to ¢ ive ’ ma voand tingutsh ri 
establish: nit ) lit ‘ nb in al Phis invasio 
will produce the same results under the auspices of peace, as in the days 
of war; and thus to make sure the rinaneney of ourrace we have need 
of institutions which will promote our solid growth and prosperity. 

{ Here the Pres nt ives i oi tl i lt ou to rey W 
ihe politic al state of th int y bie Suys thut since 1 evolution ot 
last Auguet, a th states have r oduced the old constit ition, fir 
that much the best. tle regrets the previous loss of their demon t il- 
stitutions, but re et iat thie iOW have a prospect of rec erme 1m 
The choice of their otf rs und the iwe ot their Country, le is convinced, 
should be the sacred ght of the people. After portraying the cul 
Mexican nation as it ouce Was, describes it as now, aud ¢ udes 
as follows: ] 

I do not wish to sketch this melancholy picture, but these ealamitic 
moved ny Mexican leart they I spired ine with the resolution to pli 
myself at the head of the revolution, and to proclaim the return of the 
dlemor ratic sna iberal opinie is, th nly ones that cau make us resp cte 
able and happy. God knows, geutleinen, that no ambitious wish enter 


inte my View into mv hands, has 


Phe power w itv. threw 
been held by a conti 
boured any thought or dk 
its enemies, aud to enjey 
which she merits. | lave 


would signalize 


uch Lhecess 


: > 
nual sacri of my aspirat Lhave never har- 
sire, except to sec my country the ¢ 


bosom 


wueror ol 
the 


this Congress 


; 
peace, the Iiberty, 


the m eting ol 


tile iory 


believed that 


t happy ey 


pon h, und | bless this uv, by me so mu h de- 


sired, on which, dey siting the power in your ha s, nothing will inmn- 
pede my road to the army, to share the daugers, to fight like a sol- 
dier againat ny country’s foes this day the nation enters into the 


full exercise of its sove: 





revolution las completed that which 
mains now for you to fulfil the hopes 
the 


ven for the 


Gentlemen Representatives 
it promised to the people 
which the people have 
every Mexican at this 


It r 


conce iver: to 


70 rts: } 
maAKe ¢ ull Wich 


i id fi 


] rayers 


moment offers to heu prudence 


tune of their worthy representatives. Your patriotism, your knowledge 
and your Virtues are the best guarantees that these sacred wishes will 
be fully satistied MARIANO SALAS 

Mexico, Dec. 6, 1846 

His excelleacy Senor Sabi preside of Congress, replied as fol- 
lows: 

Most excellent sir—The national representatives have heard with 
pleasure the solemn words which the exe« utive has spoken The chiet 
of the glorious revolution of August 4th has manifested his satisfaction to 
see the vote of the pe yple which was given at. the capit 1, com- 
plied with. Phe representations of the people desire to return through 
me, the most cordial respouse to the cliet of tne people's revolution 
The element of democracy rules through the republic, and Lam able to 
vive assurance that the fundamental ws of thi untry will hav fot 
their object the common wWellare of all, without vie Iding to the oxa 


gerate d pretensions ¢ {f the minority. 


T ruly difficult it is to commence 


this work at 


; . time when the power 
ful republic of the North insults, invades and threatens us with the abso- 
lute aonihilation of our nationality ; but these Representatives, so farfrom 
being discouraged ly this melancholy situation, will press forward in the 


midst of the combat to give all convenient o 


sation, to the end tht 


ile integral parts of the nation m have vigour to resist 

No, Mexik oO will not be less than France vio, though the lk vion I 
Kurope came to invade her, conquered pn . nnd organized her go- 
vernment at the same time. By good fortune they 


of our climate, 
the blandness of our customs, and, if [imay say it 


Virtues, will cause us to work in an energetic manner 
the crimes, and coveril 
tory of the old world. 

The decision manifested by the supreme power, the intrepid valour of | 
our army, the noble resolution of its commander, and the reanimation of the 


without boasting, our 
Without committing 


. a ae , ‘ - 
g ourselves with the blood which stains the his- 


public spirit throughout all the states, ‘appear to be good symptoms that | can hardly say that any thing is impossible to g« nius, 


' munication on the Mexici 


| of onr own States, 


= _ 
the epoch fixed by Providence has arrived, when the Mexican nation 
may be able to callitself, and to be called with truth, sovereign, free, and 
independent. 

Before the Supreme Being we were yesterday sworn to procure, 
as far as in our power, the good and prosperity of the nation, This 


j oath will be fulfilled with all the loyalty which a sacred duty and tried 


patriotism demand. 





—_——- 
LETTER OF GENERAL WADDY THOMPSON. 
The National Intelligencer, of Jan. 11th, contains the following com- 
) rwar. Its author is the Hon. Waddy Thomp- 
son, of South Carolina, formerly minister of the United States to Mexico. 

Gentlemen: Whatever ny opinion may be of the necessily of the war 
with Mexico—and no war can be just which is not absolutely necessary, 
I have hitherto forborne publicly to express those opinions. If L be- 
lieved the President were disinclined to terminate the war, such a dis- 
cussion would be proper; but, as we ave assured that he is auxious tor 





yence, (and certainly iving man has s “wny reasons t »so,) Lre- | i ry } rs 
peace, (and certainly no living man h o many reasons to be so,) | possession of Vera Cruz and the Castle of San Juan—not by assault but 


train on this occasion from discussing this point. 

** * tis not to be denied that the Mexicans have refused to negoti- 
ate, and will continue to do so, from a reliance upon our own divisions, 
from a hope that our energies and resources will be truitlessly exhausted, 
aud that, if long nore powertul nations will inter- 
fai, i - ’ . tentotions i wholks 


protracted, other aud 
‘ ot prepared to sav that either of 
croundless ; the las 


' [ sf Cates isl ‘ 

t, Lain qiite sure, isnot, If it is not, it behoves us 
to consider Whether there ave ony menns of terminating a war which may 
preduce much evil, and trom which no good can result. The comunercs 

of Mexk ois of great consequence both in France and England. With 
the exception of the United States, itis believed that England has not so 
large and profitable commerce with any other country in the world as 
with Mexico. i upted and its 
advantages relinquished Much the larger portion cf the foreign com- 
of Mexico ou by Euglish houses. 


Is this commerce to be indefinitely inter: 
? 
mere is carried 
the mines ure owned by English compauies, and Mexico is indebted six- 
ty millions of dollars to Ex glish subjec ts, 
Is it just and fair that be 
Wwe slit 
the Mexican debt to that 





sides the repudiation of the large debt of some 
uld interrt payment of the interest on 
, 


- : ‘ : 
» nothing ike a certain pros- 








| resolve. If any thing is, Ishould say that it was the 


march of a large army 
from Saltillo to San Luis Potosi—a distance of more than two hundred 
miles through a great Sahara, the more accurate description of which ig 
me given by Burke of the Carnatic, after it had been desolated by Hyder 
Ali. ors 
There is not ouly “ noliving thing—no domestic fowl;” but no water 
but the scanty and insufticient supply collected in tanks for tray elling. 
One company of infantry would exhaust that, even if these tanks had not 
been destroyed, as they have been. I believe that all military authorities 


agree in two things: first, that the first care of a commander shovld be 


| his commissariat ; audsecondly, that his supplies must come from the rear. 


| nove. 


Is that possible for u distance of eight hundred miles through on enemy's 
country, and such a country ! 

Tampico has been suggested as the point from which our armies should 
The distance from Tampico to the city of Mexico is about one 
hundred leagues. For sixty leagues of this distance there is no other read 
than amule path. The only practicable route, therefore, is that from 
VeraCruz. Ido net think there will be much difficulty in obtaining 
by siege, and not a very long one. 

There are at least one hundred defiles between Vera Cruz and Mexico 
where a hundred men might maintain themselves against ten times their 
number. i 
‘ ight thor ivre que utly, in asee nding, the rond is 
cul larough Ue inouniein, the baaks on each side higher than the top ot 
the stage coach. What havoe weuld not a few pieces of artillery make 
in these natural deles! And the Mexicans are not bad artillerists. They 
are a proud and brave people—not inexperienced in war, and now united 
to fanaticism. Cuan it be, with such advantages, that our armies canevea 
arrive at Mexico but with immeuse sacrifice of human life? 

What, then, isto be done? 


The road between the two points overcomes an elevation of 
rannd five handred feet. 








Are we to withdraw our armies—to submit 


i 


jto the disgrace of tailure, and to encourage Mexico in her insolence and 


The most valuable of 
i 


, icy to avoid a war with that country; aud that if forced into one, 


Violations of the rights and usages of nations? 


ahlons Of These are all questions 
which it is dificult to auswer. 


I have alway s thought that it was our po- 
the 


| chastisemeut we siiould intlict should be signal—such as would be long 
j remembered ; and Lian uot ignorant of the evil consequences of stopping 


pect of the termination o r for the next ten vears. The priva- 
tion of the commerce of : tou other nations for that period will be 
no light matter. Willit be quietly subi itted to? If the prosecution of 
this wur ou our twere rest ted to a perpe tual blockade of the ports 
ot Mexico, would such a block submitted to by other n tions 7— 














There is good reason to but for the interru u of the en- 
font ordiale between E ; France, there we ild have been a yout 
tion before this time. Ut is asked, what right have any other na- 

f Ps t] , iaind alt Wat whe ld asl 

m tointertere! tile mus e very ignorant of history who would usk 


1a question. We have at this very 





: ; 
au exumple of such interpo- 






3 nin the war between Bu Avres aint Montevideo. ‘The 
reason for this interference ts the sanguinary character of the war. 
. P = ¢ e . - / 
nour war with SJiexico will furnish the 




















Where we are. But it isa choice of evils, and I think this the least. 

We have had three battles, and in each a victory not surpassed in mod- 
ern war. We can It would be maguanimeus to 
forbear. If we prosecute the war of invasion, all that we can possibly 
gain by itis mere territory. Is this desirable! Have we not already 
miore vacant lands thau we kuow what to do with, and jand infinitely 
better than the conterminous provinces of Mexico; more fertile, and 
what is of more consequence, with facilities of transportation? The por- 
tou of Mi AICO which we propose to ¢ ouquer and ret ti has x > bhai ivable 
rive great elevation will always prevent the construction of rail- 
We shall get nu publie domain, for nearly all the land is already 


aflord to be venerous. 





8, anal its 





rou 





granted; we shall not get the lund alone, but 








the population, and nine out 
ofevery ten of them are Indians 

\ y be received as Indians aud placed ¢ the som footing aa 
oul OW b didkciiatia Ur tboes, Or ue cibizenus, uid ullowed to ve auet send thei 
| Judian representatives to cur Congress? Shall the sume privileges be 


t ii 4 eted W i proper res 
on hu tablished. Liow long wil 
ferocity of the Spaniard and the Indian answer the 
t trumour of the massacre of one hundred and 
fifty prisoners on the Pacitic coast. Such acts must of ec essity be re- 
tahated. But pretexts will not be wanting; for with nations as with | 
omen, Whenever there isa will there is a way. | 
It is greatly to be teured that, with the most united and e1 ergetic ef- 
forts to prosecute the war, we ure yet fur, very far, trom the end of it. 
Phat which ts generally meaut by an energetic prosecution of the war, 
s the advance of our armies to the city of Mexico. That I believe to be 
possible, but by no me ps and nnexpensive an achievement as 
nay suppose But, it 1 | possession of the city, and had an army 
of Litt vussumcl mae Lwe then have * cor quer la pe ice,” as the 
pl is? Are we, truth, any nearer the conclusion of the war! Have 
ve mot fact there i proty adit? I< ild ouly wuswel 
the Jest one of eg ely 
J 
Vex ot 2 i \ an ¢ 
Leer aris, ! I ( 1 Fy ' the En 
crippl ol Veu ivth t country, if, iey cap 
‘ they hid kept pos nof this city , velve mor 
i vl ken two ot t Mexican tow il e those towns beet 
ity by? ¢ tainly n hut in every way benetited. Why 
i ( ui rwise Li her of the M xe an citie ? There are 
fifty « bs cond « o which the Government can remove! Shall 
we } it these towne, and garrison them t prevent 
it It wu » madness to attempt the experition tot , 
of Mexico with less than fit vasmuicl a Suppose that we fave suc- 
( i; the American Arr possession ot the city, aud the Presi 
deut | Cabinet, tollowing au illustrious « xample, lieve flea fhe first 
solicitude of thi n commander would be to follow their example 
id leave the city as soon as sible. He would svon tind that the pos- 


session of the ¢ apit il vave him no more power than the posse asion of any 

sustained there. If we pay for 
the provisions s ipplied us, we shall not injure but benetit the Me <iean: 
furnishing them aimuarket. The drain of specie from this cause must 
, for Treasury notes, with or without luterest, 
will not answer the purp se. fs our currency in a condition to bear this 


’ 
Liosila 


other city, and that his army could not be 


by 
Ps 1 
seriously attect our Currency 


tion of specie, or even that which will be required for the pay- 





ment of so large an army? Letit be remembered that it was precisely 
he same cause—the large disbursement for foreign wars—which caused 
the suspension of the act of the Bank of England and contin ied it for 
tw ity-two years. it we do not pay for those supplies, we shall not get 


them. The Mexicaus will 
Without compenusiation. 


tor u 


destroy them rather than let us have them 
But the truth is, the supplies are not there, either 

to buy or to take. with for them. If they were, how 
ld we get the 





ig 








siu m? The. Mexico produces literally nothing. 
That valley is walled in, not with mountains, but with ledges of moun. | 

tains, piled upou each other for two or three hundred miles. tn small 

tid disconnected valleys in these mountains their grain is cultivated and 


carricd on the backs of mules to the city. Could any army supply itself 
by f raging parties in such a country, even if the supplies were adequate, 
which they are not? Our army, therefore, niust be supplied from home ; 

wi the only point from which these supplies can be transported is the 
city of Vera Cruz. I do not say this lightly or without fall information. 
The then, must be . 
ol April is about eighty days. Does any one believe that ou 
before that time And the: 


most destruc tive violence, 


city of Vera Cruz, taken. 





ariny cuu 
the yellow fever is 
and the chief use we 
shall make of the city when taken, will be as a graveyard. I have heard 
it said that of the twenty-four thousand troops which we have had for the 


t / 
eight mouths on the Rio Grande, eight tho 


conceutrated there 


raging there with the 





last 


disabled by disease and wounds, und have been sent home; and the cli- 





} Me xed ? 


extended to some or all of our Indinn tribe: 
and virtuou Ifnot, why not? But, behind 


and portentous cloud which no patriot cun 


nore enlightened 
ablack 
we | look upon without disn ay 
If this country is annexed, upon what terms and conditions will it be an 
Will the North conse 


acquired! 


, Who ure 
’ 





‘ {this there hovers 





it that slave ry shallexist inthe pew Statea 
Will the South consent to a restriction on tbat point 

{ torbear to do more than to allude to this question; all must see the 
difficulty which it will present. It is premature to discuss it here. It 
must be very muny years before Mexico will cede the country, if she 
does, nd still many more beforea State can be organized. [ 
tiou. miust come sooner or liter. , 


thus 





But the que > 
Is this miserable country worth the sac- 
riiice of blood and treasure which it will cost, and the puiting our Uniow 
itself in peril? It may be asked whether Mexic 
our t ire thus withdrawn beyond the Rio Gi 
that she will do so . 


will make peace even if 


oops inde. Ido not believe 


now. But the war will cease, ut least as to active ope 
rations, and peace will be restored sooner than by continuing’to prose 


cute the war of invasion 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1847 
Puce Bostou steamer his not yetarrived, b ve have accounts to the 
th ult. by the suiting Packets the Jochester trom Li erpoot,and Q we 
from London 
The intelligence is not particularly important; the chief items being 
the breaking up of the expedition of Gen. Flores to South America; and 


the advance in the price of cotton and provision The state of [reland 


is not materially changed ; large bodies of persons are stil supported by 


the goveruinent. 


In Spain a disruption of the cabiuet took place, and another party was 


called on to formanew one. The effort, however, failed, and the old 


ministers resumed their places. 


All agitation for opening the ports has failed, and the agitators have 


| bestridden their new hobby—the agitation for the reduction of duty om 


T'ea. 


of duty be made, the increase of consumption will probably 


Tea is undoubtedly too dear in England, and if a partial reductios 


rake good 


the loss of revenue. Such seems to be the prevailing idea, and an effort 


will be made in Parliament, the ext session, to bring such 


an arrange. 
5 


meatabout. The anti-malt taa agitation is not so vigorously pushed, 


| the agitators in this case being, for the most part, conservatives who are 


From this time to the Ist | 


usand have dicd or been | 


mate to which they have been exposed is by no means so unhealthy as } 


that of Vera Cruz. If we take Vera Cruz, a yu: 
nently kept at that place—the most pest 
} 


wr 
‘utial spot 


mm must be perma- 





ed at different points 
ico, besides detachments to convey the provisions and munitions of war ; 


ind all these men and this multitude of horses and mules to be fed with 


Garrisous must also be establis 


ou this contiment. | 
on the road to Mex- | 


provisions carried from this ¢ ountry to Vera Cruz, and thence packed on | 


ratte 3 to the 


city of Mexico, a distance of two hundred and seventy 
miles. 


The daily consumption of such an army will be more than that 
of the city of Baltimore. Can we raise the funds to r 
I doubtit. Can we place in Mezico an 
Still nore do I doubt that. 


had its last paroxysm. 


1ecet this enormous 
army ol fifty thousand 
The enthusiasm for volunteering has 


expene ! 
men! 
another unless (which Heaven forbid!) some dis- 
aster befall our armies, and then our people will rush to the rescue. How 


ug will 0 


Nothing will cause 


ir armies have to endure the privations and toils of sucha ser- 





| 
| 
} 


vice, aud our people its cost? If lL were to venture a prediction, 1 would | 
sooner say ten years thau auy shorter period, We have to deal with two 
races, the Indian and Spaniard, most remarkable for indomitable forti- | 
tude—call it obstinacy if you please, in Ourenemy. In like circumstances 
ourselves, we should eallit fortitude and heroi rtne, and so the world 
will call it in the Mexicans. What motive will Mexico have to make 


+ 


" we! Thus far, the war has wot injured, but 
he Why will it be otherwise for the future 


L countess [ 


cannot see, 
Certainly, the possession of the palace of the Montezumas—if any sneh pa- 
lace « xisted—will not have such effect, but one exac tly opposite. It is not 
| th nettles thut Mexico is to be brought to 
Nothing much short of vtter demolition will make her suecumb. 
: to that ext Phe spirit of the age, justice, 


»y stinging and irritating her w 
terins. 
Are we prepared to go “me! 
humanity, policy forbid. 

Our armies, however, are not yet at the ¢« ty ol 
pet there without an enormous 


Mexico; nor will they 
evel 
“ Waste of we alt] 


= C1 ” 
40a 1OS6 OL UO vl 


So many are the miracles of which the history of war informs us, that one 


in every way benefited } 


not such apt scholars in the school of clamour and discontent 

The near approach of the meeting of Parliament causes a bull in the 
political world, which will be sufficiently disturbed as soon us the “col 
lective wisdom of the nation” shall have again installed themsebves within 
the walls of St. Stephen's. The following are a few extracts. 

The death of Captain Manby is announced—well known to seafaring 
menus the inventor of several contrivances for the relief of wrecked ves 
sels, and those on board them. 

The convict Barber—a forger on a large seale—is to have a free par 
don, it is said, on condition of net retarning to England. 

The annexation of Cracow was still the great subject of discussion at 
Paris. According to La Presse, M. Guizot bad drawn up a formidable 
auswer to the note announcing the event. 

It was rumoured that the Duke of Bordeanx was meditating another 


visit to England, on the invitation of Lord Palmersten 





Sir Henry Pottinger sailed for the Cape of Good Hope upon the 5th of 
December. 

The famous Eeuador expedition is atan end. The seizure of the ships 

1 


in England and the revolt of the men in Spain broke it up. 


The Society of Friends has entered into a subs« ription ¢ f 2,000 in Dub 
lin to relieve the wants of the poor, and the same body in England have 
ul o subse ribed L20,000 tor the like purposes. 


Ture Great Brirats.—The latest accounts from Dundrum Bay 


repre 
. , ‘ : I 
sent the position of the Great Britain to be more unfavourable than at any 
time previous. The temporary breakwater has been washed away and 
she is what the sailors call * hogged.” 

The London Spectator of Dec. 5 gives the following intimations of what 


may be done imu Parliament: 


The bustle for re-opening the corn-law settlement seems to have died 
away; bat a few formul agitations prolong a pamful activity 

The tea duties movement, Which a} peals more direc tly to tradiny inte 
rests, obtains more extensive countenance; and we observe that the skel- 
etonu of an ol vanized agitation is establishing itself in various province ial 
towns. The prospect of any practical result, however, is small. 

The repeal of the duties would risk a large item of revenue, with a very 
questionable chance of obtaining advantages tor any class; and, to judge 
by the aspect of newspaper advocacy, We should say that Ministers coa- 
te np itc no interference with the tea duties. 

On the short-time question, Mr. Oastler aud Mr. Ferrand, the standing 
orators, make up for want of substantial support and novelty of argument 

| by reiteration of former “ cloquences,” aud by extravagance of demeanour, 
Meanwhile, such actual experiments in “short time ” as depression 0¢ 


courage, and firm! trade occasions are not very cheerfully taken by the working clusses. 
- ‘ “ P € 
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7 ; ee 
and some mills, in which the hours are limited, are deserted by their | 
r i ore » rs rail. 

hands for other mills where longer hours preve ; 

The impression that there must be a revision of the poor law gains | 
ground ; it has reached even the advocates of the existing law, and ia | 
combated by none. ; <epimamiel 

On the principle of wishes fathering thoughts, the Leeds Mercury de- 
clares its belief in a report that Government will advance no general plan 
of education. Oar belief is directly the reverse ; we have reason to con- 
clude that some scheme is in progress, exteusive at least im Its machinery, 
and perhaps also in its scope. 

From the Liv rpool Albion, Dee. 7. 

The mostetriking feature that has exhibited itself during the past week, 
, is an advance in the prices of 
the most impor- 


in the mereantile transactions of Liverpool j 
both corn and cotton, the two spor which exercise 
i pe the pr rity of the country. 
tant influence on the prosperity of the cour ; Lak 
In regard to corn, the supplies ot all kinds of grain have been light 
during the week, in part owing to the prevalence of easterly winds : and 
- y 4 : = ¥ ae . , . . 
purchasers for Ireland operating pretty freely, wheat has advanced sy 
to 3. per 70lbs and Indian corn to 64s. per quarter; a most = vi- 
: ; 5 ae “* H . “4 . . * te Ci rr . t ls ar- 
tant price, and entirely occasioned by the temporary scarcity of 
ticle. . ; : Mrs 
They who are most experienced in the Liverpool corn trade have the 
least confidence in present prices being maintained for any length of 


time. 


IRELAND. 

The following paragraphs are taken from a column of such, in the Sun- 
day ‘Times of Dec. 6:— 

ATTACK OF THE PEASANTRY UPON A Worknouse.—The Ke rry Examin- 
ercontains the following :—* Ona Wednesday a large body of people, 
numbering five or six thousand, arrived in Listowell, shouting ‘ Bread or | 
blood !’ and proceeded in the greatest state of excitement to attack the 
workhouse, with the intention of forcibly helping themselves to whatever 
provisions they might find within the building. — 

Fortunately the Rev. Mr. Mahoney, parish priest, was engaged at the | 
time in the convent which stands close to the workhouse, and, on per- 
ceiving the multitude approach, he rushed out and threw himself into the | 
midst of them. He carnestly and vehemently reasoned and remoustrat- 


| point of honour with such a people as that of Mexico? 


Zhe Avion. 

templated—for it seems probable that the Government of the United 
States will, for the time being, rest satisfied with the present acquisi- 
tions, and the reduction of all sea ports and harbour defences. Besides 
New Mexico and California. the American forces hold the states of Ta- 
maulipas, Coahuila, and New Leon, The country comprised in these 
states is of vast extent, but not of much value to northern settlers. 
Many parts are unhealthy, and the dryness of the climate requires con- 


| stant irrigation of the soil to bring forth any agricultural productions. 


We think. however, that it is intended to reduce the castle of St. Juan 


'd’ Ulloa, and that the force destined for this service will assemble at 


Tampico. It is known that a large quantity of bomb shells of the high- 
est calibre are preparing at Troy, and mortars of a very large size are 
on their way to the seat of war. Such ponderous implements of de- 
struction can only be required for the reduction of such a fortress as that 
just named. The greatest activity we hear is euforced in all departments 
of the service. This is necessary, as the healthy season is short, particu- 
larly as far south as Vera Cruz, where the yellow fever sometimes sets in 
as early as the month of March. No northern troops can act against the 
place in such a climate after the advent of the sickly season. 

If then no means can be found to bring about a settlement of this un- 
fortunate contest, we have no prospect before us but a scene of long con- 
tinned and bloody hostilities. Surely if a grant from Congress of one or 
two millions would enable the government to bring this dispute to an end, 
it would be money well laid owt. Of what moment is ab imaginary 
That the troops 
of the United States are superior tothem has been sufficiently proven. 

every contest the superior prowess of the Anglo-Saxon race has been 
manifested; and after the successes on the Rio Grande and at Monterey, 
the American nation can afford to be liberal and make a magnanimous 


peace. England, although she beat the Affghans in every field, found it 


ed, but in vain; until at length the Rev. gentleman, overcome and ex- | necessary to abandon the whole country, and retire within her own terri- 


i } j } YEN CeERS ‘ 
hausted by exertion and nervous apprelheusion of the consequences that 
threatened to ensue, sank down and fainted. 

The people of the neighbourhood, who hitherto were spectators, be- 
2 1 
assembly, asked, 


came alarmed, wud wildly appealing to the tumultuous 
“ Did they mean to kill the priest!” This appeal had an immediate « {- 
fect upon their minds; they forgot their hunger, assumed a sudden calin- 
ness, and atlength departed quietly. The poor unhappy people present- 
ed all the appearance of want. ; 
clothed, and their pallid visages showed what ravages gaunt famine had 
already made on their health. 


e ' 


Scarcity oF INDIAN Mearn.—Adverse winds have prevented the ar- 
rival many v 'oJaden with Tudian meal expected at Cork for some 
days. The price has, in consequeuce, risen to L..16 a ton, with very hitle 
for sale. indian corn is L.14 10s. 

More Deates From Starnvation.—The severity of the weather for se- 
veral days past has fearfully augmented the miseries of the people, already 
sickly and debilitated from wantof food. In many parts of the country 
the publie works have been stopped from various causes, and dreadtal 
consequences have resulted. ; 

In some places the works had to be discontinued from the floods ; int 
others the wetand frost and cold were more than the wretch: d, ill-elad, 
and half-famished labourers could bear; ond the third series of stoppage 
was occasioned by the particular works being finished, and no oth 
being ready whereou to transter the people. Five deaths have taken 
place in the county of Kilkenny, two in Cork, and the ( istlebur Cou- 
stitution states that each day it hears of deaths from starvation. 

Neatger oF Acricutture.—A Kerry paper contains the following :— 
“ Although im sume parts of our county the farmers are busy in preparing 
their ground for the produce of next year; yet, from persoual obser “ite 
tion, it is our paintaldnty to state that, in the aggregate, Kerry may b 
said to bave literally ceased all agricultural pursuits. This is a startling 
state of things and one calling for the immediate attention of the | 
lords, our relief committees, the Roman Catholic clergy, aud every one 
having influen 








with the people. 

An official return has been published, showing the amount of expen- 
diture and the number of per sons set to work in Ereland under the em- 
ployment acts. . 

From these documents it appears that the expenditure rose from 61932 
in the first week of tober, to 3 *k; the total for 
the month being 97.0852, La November increased from 61,5962 for the 
first, to 117,591/ for the fourth week—the total for the month being 
315.0652 and for the two months 442,1507. 


The nwaber of persous employed increased, from: 26,193 for the first 


64741 in the fourth wee 


week in October, to 273,023 for the week ending the 2&thotf November, | 
The Young Ireland party has succeeded in making a demonstration in | 


Dublin. Some two thousand persons were present, including many 
ladies; the bulk of the meeting consisted of the better class of trades- 
men. aqua 

THE MEXICAN WAR. 

No fresh event of any momeut has occurred since our last public ition : 
but we have given iusertion to two documents of some importance, first 
the message of Salas, the President ad interim of the Mexican republic to 
the congress of his country ; and secondly the letter of Genl. Waddy 
Thompson on the diffienlties of prosecuting the war. 

If the Mexican government and people are so irrevocably determined 
to hold out to the last, and to die rather than surrender, as is represent- 
ed by Salas; and if, above all, they keep to their declaration that they 
will never negotiate until all hostile fleets and armies are withdrawn, 
the case is @ complicated one, especially if the averments in Mr. Thomp-. 
son’s letter be true, of which we believe there is not much doubt. 

The new plan of operations of which so much is said, is not officially 
known—and conjecture therefore supplies the place of certainty. The 
ordinary belief is. that Genl. Seott will advance against Santa Anna who 
is posted at San Luis Potosi, by ti We have, on a 
former oceasion, pointed out the difficulties to be met with on that road, 


route of Tampico. 


and the impracticability of carrying artillery over a country intersected 
with so many obstructions, At present nothing but a mule path exists, 
and this passes over precipitous mountains and through ravines and de- 
files of the most formidable character in a military point of view. It is 


only on two or three occasions that any wheel vehicle has passed over | 


this road, and in these 


take the vehicle to pieces to get it through the narrow passes and ov er | 


precipices. Such impediments to an invading army, especially when the 
road is defended by an obstinate population, are of no slight character. 


That the American armies can and will overrun all the level parts of | 


the country is certain, and that the fleets of the United States can blockade 


the coasts and take the seaport towns in equally so. These advantages, 


indeed, are, to a considerable extent, already obtained. 


can nation is, nevertheless, not subdued, nor is “ peace conquered,” as | 


conquering it. 


Their bodies could scarcely be said to be | 


instances it was found necessary repeatedly to | 


sut the Mexi. course L pursued. 


‘tories, after having expended fifteen millions sterling in what was called 


The same fate attended her second expedition to Egypt 
in 1806. 
seven years before, when she had a French army to contend with, but 


She was successful in her first expedition to that country some 


failed when she had no other opponents than the poor inhabitants and 


the Arabs. Such will always be the result in a poor and impracticable 
i] 


country, when the people are resolutely determined to defend it. 
* Qt. siting the abr » we have read i he Ewapress » S90 : 
Since writing the above we have read in the L,.2 Press the { hiowing 
letter written by Genl. Taylor and addressed to « friend and relative in 


this city. It will be fonnd to confirm much that we have stated to-day, and 


not inconsistent with the opinions that we have expressed throughout the 


whole of this gallant officers operations. His remarks on the terms of ‘en- 


pitulation granted to Ampudia at Monterey, and the difliculty and dan- | 


gor of advancing further into Mexico by the Saltillo road, agree with al- 
most every thing we have heretofore said. On one occasion we distinct- 
ily said that aforee of 20,000 men would be requisite for such a march in 
of such difficulties. 


down the same number. 


the face Genl. Taylor, it will be observed, puts 
As to the plan of retaining what can be held with certainty and with 
little cost, and leaving the Mexicans to seek their own time for soliciting 


peace, we have differed with Genl. Taylor only in degree. We pointed 


out in the Albion of Oct. 17, and to which we refer the reader, the lineof 


the Rio Grande ; Genl. Taylor designates a line drawn from‘ ampico ina 


northwesterly direction so as to include the states of Tamaulipas, New Le- 
jon, aud Coahuila. We, of course, would not pretend to advance any opin- 


ion iu opposition to such an oflicer as Genl. Tavlor, but we cannot help 


thinking that the acquisition of these states and the possession of the 
vlitary and sickly seaport of Tampico is no equivalent for the vast ex- 


| pense Which the military vecupation of such a tract would cost. Let the 





army of Genl. Taylor retire b 


its number will suffice. California and New Mexico are at too great a 


listanee from the Mexican resources to be again wrested from the Uni- 


ryt . ' 1 
States, Libis sttipae pam of 





Grande, would put a stop to an enormeus war expenditure, arrest the 


. ‘ , 
a SCUISLOLUS al { 


ig on the question of slavery, and avert that division in 
the great democratic party which the imposition of new taxes and tariffs 


willbe apt to engender. We subjoin the letter of Genl. Taylor. 
Monterey, Mexico, Noy. 9. 1846. 

, My dear ~ ae 

Your very kind and acceptable letter of the 31st of Augu += ee @ 


you my sincere thanks. [A few confidential remarks on certain public 
transactions are here omitted. ] 

Atier cousiderable apparent delay on the part of the Qr. Master's De- 
partment, in getting steamboats into the Rio Grande adapted to its navi- 
cation, I succeeded, towards the latter part of August, in throwing for- 
ward to Camargo, (a town situated on the San Juan river, three miles 


from its junction with the, Rio Grande, ou the west side, uearly 500 miles | 


from Brazos Island by water and 200 by land, and 140 from this plage.) a 
considerable depot of provisions, ordnance, ammunition and forage, and 
then, having brought together au important portion of my command, I 
determined on moving on this place. Accordingly, after collecting 1700 
| pack-nules, with their attendants and conductors, in the enemy’s coun- 
| try, (the principal means of transporting our provisions, baggage, &e.,) I 

left, on the 5th September, to join iny advance, which had preceded me 
|aftew days to Serralvo, a small village 75 miles on the route, which I did 
onthe 9th, and, after waiting there a few days for some of the corps to 

getup, moved on and reached here on the 19th, with 6250 men, 2700 
; regulars, the balance volunteers. For 
; refer you to my several reports,—purticularly to my detailed one of the 
, 9th ult. I do not believe the authorities at Washington are at all satis- 
| fied with my conduot in regard to the terfus of the capitulation entered 
into with the Mexican commander, which you no doubt have seen, as 
they have been made public through the official organ, and copied into 
various other ne wapapers. [have this noment received an answer (to 
my despatch announcing the surrender of Monterey, and the circumstan- 
ces attending the same,) from the Secretary of War, stating that ‘it was 
regretted by the President that it was not deemed advisable to insist on 
the terms I had proposed in my first communication to the Mexican com- 
mander, in regurd to giving up the city,”—adding that “the circumstan- 


ces which dictated, no doubt justified the change.” Although the terms 


! 


What took place afterwards, I must 


| 


dent and his advisers, as well as by many others at a distance, particu- 
larly by those who do not understand the position which we occupied, 


(otherwise they might come to a different conclusion in regard to the | 


mutter, ) yet, on due reflection, I see nothing to induce me to regret the 
The proposition on the part of Geul. Ampudia, which 
had much to do in determining my course in the matter, was based on 
the ground that our government had proposed to him to settle the exist- 
ing difficulties by negotiation, (which | knew was the case, without 


nd the Rio Grande, and one fourth of 


ing up a position behind the Rio | 


reached me only a short time since, for which I beg leave to tender | 


! 


of capitulation may be considered too liberal on our part by the Presi- | 


the message of Salas amply testifies. Secure in the interior of the coun- | 


try, and protect: d by the mountain defences afforded by the vast Andes, | knowing the result,) which was then under consideration by the proper vinces, as well as sanctioning the follies of Sir Charles Bagot 


c I 
the Mexicans secra to bid detiance to their invaders, ‘The inaccessibility | authorities, and which he (Genl. Ampudia) had no doubt would result 


of the capital of Mexico, and of Santa Anua at San Luis, is well known to all | favourably, as the whole of his people were in favour of peace. If so, 





who have studied the face of the country. Only three avenues, indeed, to 
these important points exists, viz. that by Monterey and Saltillo, which 
is intersected by a sandy desert of nearly 200 miles in which no water is 
to be obtained except trom tanks which the Mexicans would destroy. 
Gen}. Taylor has established the impracticability of this route by aban- 
The second avenue to the 
interior ia that by Tampico, the difficulties of which we have just point- 
edout. The third avenu: 
on which are vi idly described in Genl. Thompson's letter to the Nation- 
al Iutelligencer 


doning it, and mare hing towards the sea coast. 


is the road from Vera Cruz, the obstructions 
Tne advance of an hostile army by this route, too, must 
be preceded by th bloody prelude of the capture of the city of Vera 
Cruz and the fortress of San Juan d'Ulloa. 

Under all these circumstances we do not think that any advance, either 
oo Santa Apna at San Luis, or on the city of Mexico, is at present con- 


I considered the further effusion of blood not only unnecessary, but im- 
proper. Their force was also considerably larger than ours; and from 


that the greater portion of their troops, if uot the whole, had they been 
disposed to do so, could, any night, have abandoned the city, 
tered the mouutain passes, and effected their retreat,—do what we could ! 
Had we been put to the alternative of taking the place by stern, (which 
there is no doubt we should have succeeded in doing,) we should, in all 


at once en- 


wounded,—which I wished to avoid, as there appeared to be a prospect 
of peace, even if a distant one. IT also wished to avoid the destruction 
ing process been resorted to. Besides, they had a very large and strong 
fortification, a short distance from the city, which, if carried with the 
bayonet, must have been taken at great sacrifice of life; and, with our 


twenty or twenty-five days to take it by regular approach. 





| measures—his protests in the House of Lords, &c. 


the size and position of the place, we could not completely invest it ; so | 


probability, have lost fifty or one hundred men in killed, besides the | 


of women and children, which must have been very great, had the storm- | 


limited train of heavy or battering artillery, it would have required | 


: } 
That they should have surrendered a place nearly as strong as Quebec, 


well fortified under the direction of skilfal engineers,—their works gar- 
nished with forty-two pieces of artillery, abundantly supplied with am- 
munition, garrisoned by 7000 regular and 2000 irregular troops, in addition 
to some thousand citizens capable of, (and no doubt actually,) bearing 
arms, and aiding in its defence,—to an opposing force of half their num- 
ber, scantily supplied with provisions, pe with a light train of artillery, — 
is — the unaccountable occurrences of the times. : 
a ¢ or opposed to carrying the war beyond Saltillo in this di- 
op ch place has been entirely abandoned by the Mexican forces, 
on pha a beve, been concentrated at San Luis Potosi; and | shall lose 
tilities referred Sr ccpives Savant Tea ‘tified t ae Fa storage om 
sink tell eartioe ache, ! aaa I have notified the Mexican authori- 
Uni , ve case on the 13th inst., by direction of the President of the 
nited States. 
ntact ea tae language of Mr. Polk and General Scott) under the 
. ouqueriug a peace,’ —and that by taking the capital of the 
country,—we must go to Vera Cruz, take that place, and then march on 
the city of Mexico. To do so in any other direction, 1 consider out of the 
a. y rig admitting that we conquer apeace by doing so,—say, at 
the end of the ne yelve y 
elapse x a Oe gee t pente-vs a ya amount of blood and trea- 
» expended in doing so, be compensated by the same ? 
I think not,—especially, if the country we subdue is to be givenup; and 
1 imagine there are but few individuals in our country who think of an- 
nexing Mexico to the United States. 
|! do not intend to carry on iny operations (as reviously stated) beyond 
Saltillo, —deeming it next to impracticable to do so. It then becomes a 
question as to what is best tobe done. 1 seems to me, the most judicious 
course to be pursued on our part, would be to take possession, at once, of 
| the line we would accept by negotiation, extending trom the Gulf of Mex- 
| ico to tue Pacitic, aud occupy the same, or keep what we already have 
| possession of; and that, with Tampico, (which I hope to take in the course 
of the next month, or as soon as I can get the means of tranaportation,) 
| will give us all on this side of the Sierra Madre, and, as soon as I occupy 
Saltillo, will include six or seven States or Provinces, thus holding Tam- 
| pico, Victoria, Mouterey, Saltillo, Monclova, Chihuahua, (which | presume 
General Wool has possession of by this time,) Santa Fe and the Califor- 
nias,—and say to Mexico, “Drive us from the country "—throwing on 
her the responsibility and expense of carrying on offensive war,—at the 
same time closely blockading all her ports on the Pacific and the Gulf. 
Acourse of this kind, if persevered in for a short time, would soon bring 
her to her proper senses, and compel her to sue for peace,—provided there 
isa government in the country sufliciently stable for us to treat with, 
which, { fear, will hardly be the case for muny years tocome. Without 
large reimtorcements of voluuteers from the United States,—say, ten or 
fifteen thousand, (those previously sent out having already been greatl 
reduced by sickuess and other casualties,) Ido not believe it woul be ad- 
visable to march beyond Saltillo, which is more than 200 miles beyond 
our depots ou the Kio Grande,—a very long line on which to keep up sup- 
plies (over a land route, in a country like this) for a large force, and cer- 
taiu to be attended with an expense which will be frightful to contem- 
plate, when closely looked into. ; 
| froin Saltillo to San Luis Potosi, the next place of importance on the 
road to the city of Mexico, is three hundred miles,—one hundred aud 
lorty badly watered, where no supplies of any kind can be procured for 
men or horses. I have informed the War Department that 20,000 efficient 
; men would be necessary to insure success if we move on that place,—(a 
city containing a population of 60,000, where the enemy could bring to- 
gether and sustain, besides the citizens, en army of 50,000,) a force which, 
L apprehend, will hardly be collected by us with the train necessary to 
feed it, as well as to trausport various other supplies, particularly ordnance 
{and munitions of war. 
i In regard to the armistice, which would have expired, by limitation, in 
| a few days, we lost nothing by it,as we could not move even now, had 
the enemy continued to oecupy Saltillo ; for, strange to say, the first wag- 
gon which has reached me since the declaration of war, was on the 2nd 
lustant, the same day on which I received from Washington an acknow- 
ledgment of my despatch aunouncing the taking of Monterey ; and then I 
received only 125, so that 1 have been, since May last, completely erip- 
| pled, and am still so, for waut of transportation. After raking and sera 
| ping the country tor iniles around Camargo, collecting every pack-mule 
| ancl other means of transportation, I could bring here ouly 80,000 rations, 
(lifteeu days’ supply,) with a moderate supply of ordnance, ammunition, 
&e., to do which, all the corps had to leave behind a portion of their 
, camp equipage necessary for their comfort, and, in some instances amoung 
| the voluteers, their persoual baggage. [moved in such a way, and with 
such limited means, that, had I not succeeded, I should no doubt have 
been severely reprimanded, if nothing worse. I did so to sustain the Ad- 
| ministration. ” - = = 

Ol the two regiments of mounted men from Tennessee and Keutucky, 
who left their respective States to join me, in June, the latter has just 
reached Camargo; the tormer bad not got to Matamoras at the latest 
dates from there. Admitting that they will be as long in returning as in 
getting here, (to say nothing of the time necessary to recruit their horses, ) 
and were to bedischarged in time to reach their homes, they could serve 
jin Mexico but avery short time. The foregoing remarks are not made 
| with the view of finding fault with any one, but to point out the dillicul- 
ties with which I have had to contend. 

Monterey, the capital of New Leon, is situated on the San Juan River, 
where it comes out of the nmountains,—the city, (which contains a popu- 
lation of about twelve thousand) being in part surrounded by thei, at the 
head of a large and beautiful valley. The houses are of stone, in the 
Moorish style, with flat roofs, which with their strongly inclosed yards 
and gardens in high stone walls all looped for musket.y, make them each 
| a fortress within itself. Lt is the most important place in New Mexico, 
| (or on the east side of the Sierra Madre,) commanding the only pass or 
| road for carriages from this side, between it and the Gulf of Mexico, to 
the table lands of the Sierra, by or through which, tn city of Mexico 
can be reached. . : 
| J much fear I shall have exhausted your patience, before you get bulf 
| through this long and uninteresting letter. If so, you can only commit 
| it to the flames, aud think no more about it, as 1 write in great Se be- 
| sides being interrupted every five minutes; so that you must make great 

allowances for blots, interlineations and blunders, as well as want of con- 
nection in many parts of the same. 
Be so good as to present me most kindly to your excellent lady, and 
| aecept my sincere wishes for your continued health, prosperity and fame. 
I remain, truly and sincerely, your friend, Z. TAYLOR. 








| 





| Canada.—We make another extract from Sir Francis Head’s new work, 
The Emigrant. It is of the same tenor with those which we have already 
| presented, and exhibits a melancholy picture of misrule on the part 
of the Colonial Office. But there is a radical clique in Downing street, 
some of whom possess republican sentiments, who have no sympathy for 
| loyalty or loyalists. To these men the misrule is to be ascribed ; they are 
the “fixtures” in that office, and having the routine of affairs at their fin- 
gers end, cannot be dispensed with, by any new minister who may come 
into power. Hence the whole stream of justice to loyalists is turned aside 
in the way we have often seen. Sir Francis Head has been the first to 
expose, and thoroughly hold up to colonial gaze, the “ baneful domination’ 
| of this clique, and we thank him for it. We trust it will open the eyes of 


{ 


| 
| 


| future Prime Ministers, and induce them to look a little closer mto 
ithings. It was the under oflicials—the fixtures as we have called 
| them—who threw dust in the eyes of Sir Robert Peel, and induced him 

to come into all their schemes, particularly that of the union of the pro- 
The Duke 
of Wellington, who obtained his information from the military officers in 
the colony, was more honestly advised, and hence his opposition to those 


But muchas we feel inclined to stigmatize the proceedings of this eliqwe 
—this under current against true British feeling—we by no means include 
) 


| iu the censure all the mewbers of the different cabinets, much less the 
people of England—who are iuthe main ardently attached to the colonies. 
| This is shown by the readiness with which all grants for the colonies are 
voied by Parliament, whether they be for fortifications, the support of the 
troops, or the suppression of rebellion. 

Of the loyalty and devotion of the colonies there is no doubt; witness 
two recent acts—the public meeting for erecting a monument to Lord 
| Metealfe, for presenting an address to LordElgin as soon as his foot 
presses the Canadian sc il. This last meeting was attended by men of all 
| parties, aud we rejoice that it has taken place. : 
Ui lordship’s government will, we trust, prove successful, as soon as he 
] 
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shall have unlearned the lessons that have been given him at the Colonial effort, to visit the Italian O 


office. All Governors of late years have come out infected with the anti- 
colonial scabies ; the radical portion of them, from constitutional sympa- 
thy, caught the disease spontaneously and in the natural way, while a con- 
servative like Lord Elgin will only be inoculated, and therefore rid of it 
the sooner. 

We repeat for the hundredth time, that the colonists are firm and loy- 
ally attached to the British crown j and we also repeat that there is not 
balf the difficulties in the path of a Governor that is commonly supposed, 
especially if he could burn or throw overboard the instructions he brings 
in his pocket, and rely on his own good sense and observation. The ob- 
servance of three rules will carry him safely through every ordeal, and 
these are :— 

First, a perfectly upright and honest conrse to all men, in the adiinis- 
tration of his government. 

Secondly, a firm, resolute, and loyal attachment to British connexion. 

Thirdly, The manners and deportment of an English gentleman. 


‘ ‘ : a = 
In all our colonial experience we have never seen the time w hen this 


course would not prevail, except during the reign of Mr. Papineau and 
his “ ninety two . esolution” adherents at Quebec. 





Relief for Iveland.—By a letter in the Evening Post from the pen of 
Jacob Harvey, we learn that the total amount of remittances from the 
labouring Irish in this country to their relations in Ireland, for the year 
1846, stands as follows: 


ee ve hah bb ba 6d REGO ORE RO RRR DCE SOS $808,000 | 
* Philadelphia.... .. ee Ae rere e ee ee 170,000 
MR occa cada unes cikoaus eee oie ae 23,500 
WN co aaad uceeus redede cesne eee menace $1,001,500 





*.* In the hurry of going to press last week an error occurred in the 


leading article in the tenth line of the second paragraph, by which the | 


word humble was printed for honovrable. The error, however, was al- 


most sufficiently apparent to correct itself, and only appeared in a} 


part of the edition. 





Mr. Hows’ Readings of Shakspeare.—We beg again to direct attention 
to this gentleman’s advertisement of his second readings, which will take 
place on Tuesday evening next. 
was very successful and gratifying. The following we cut from the 
Eapress: 

Professor Hows com sd his course of “ Elocutionary Ulustrations,” 
on Tuesday evening, at Wi Society Library, in presence of a numerous 
aad highly appreciative g@fitory. The professor read with great spirit 
and feeling, the first — acts of Hamlet, and deservedly drew down the 
mist cordial applause n all his hearers. ' 

At the close of his reading, Professor Hows introduced to the audience 
one of his pupils, Mr. William W. Seymour, of Brooklyn, who recited, 
with much power, Willis’s poein,—* The Dying Alchymist. 
mour ia an elocutionist of remarkable promise. 

THE ITALIAN OPERA AT PALMO’S. 

The success of this undertaking is now placed bevend a doubt, for the 
house is crowded to suffocation every night. Lucia de Lammermoor 
has now been played four times, and its extraordinary attraction con- 
tinues unabated. Outside the theatre, each way, the street is throng- 
ed with private carriages, and inside all the beauty and tashion of 
New York assemble nightly. Such on extraordinary furore as that now 
existing, would fill the Park theatre every night of the engagement of the 
opera company. Surely some arrangements could be made with the 
management of that establishment to accommodate the singers. Whether 

arrangements are made with the Park or not, it is very certain that a 
larger operatic establishment is needed in this vast city 

The remarkable success of this company of singers is, we must con. 
fess, chiefly to be laid to the account of the extraordinary merits of the 


tenor, Signor Benedetti, of whom we shall speak at length by and bye. 


The story of Lucia is founded upon the chief inc idents contained in Sir | 


Walter Scott’s novel, the Bride of Lammermoor. The first act comprises 


the interview and parting of the lovers, when they each vow unfading 


constancy under every circumstance The second act presents the forced 


marriage of Lucia with the ian she abhors; the unexpected appeor- 
ance of Ravenswood, his bitter curse and her wild de spair, ending im 
the challenge of the brother, Henry Ashton. 

The third act is replete withhorrors; Lucia having stabbed her hus- 
band on the bridal couch, has become a raving maniac, and the piece 
concludes with the death of Ravenswood, who stabs himself on hearing of 
the death of Lucia. 

The searcher after horrors need scarcely look farther than this to feast 


his appetite; here, surely, is woe enough, a sorrow that passeth words to 


tell. The thrilling pathos of the situations can hardly be exceeded, and | 


few indeed are those who wituess this opera without shedding tears. 


From our description it will at once be perceived bow arduous a charae- | 


ter that of Lucia must be to sustain. 
sent powers of the young Barili; it requires a perfect abandon, an intensity 
of energy and passion, which but few even of the 


to impart to it. 


reatest singers are able 


Barili is very careful and correct in her music, and im- 
parts to all she dues a aatural sweetness, but the burst of sudden pas- 
wanderings of the 
Many 


; partic il urly the duett with 


sion—the depths of utter despair—the changeful 
wrecked intellect—are too heavy a tax upon her youthful powers. 
portions of the music she sings b-wutifully 
Ravenswood in the firat act, and the duett in the second act with her 
brother Henry Asliton. 

Signor Beneventano has won much upon the public by his personation 


of Henry Ashton. The character is exac tly adapted to his energetic and | 


forcible style, and displays to marked adyantage the best parts in his 
singing. His duo with Benedetti in the third act, always calls forth an 
enthusiastic encore. His action is also less constrained than usual. 

Signor Benedetti’s Ravenswood is certainly superior in every respect 


to any thing we have had on our stage for years. As asinger he is great; 


as an actor, few have surpassed him; but as a singing-actor, we do not | 


remember to have seen his superior. His education has been thorough ; 
his style is devoid of those exaggerations and affectations which disfigure 
the modern Italian school, but the passion, the energy, the abandon of that 
school, he has preserved, and wedded them to his fine classical styles 
producing a continuation of excellence but rarely obtained. It would be 
impossible to describe the etfect which his singing and acting have upon 
the audience; the excitement he arouses exceeds all that we have seen 
in opera in this country ; he holds the fer lings spell-bound, and they an- 
swer to the biddings of his will unre istingly, until silence is no ™ 


lonver 
possible, and the pent up pl asure bursts out in loud and enthusiastic cho- 
rus. 

We shall not pretend to point out his particular beauties in this part 
for it is perfect throughout, and whether in Svllatomba in the first act— 
the Maledetta in the second, or Fra poco ame,in the third act. we have 
nothing to do but praise and admire. 

The more we hear Signor Benedetti, the more highly do we ppreci 
ite his extraordinary abilities. He is so truly an artist that he need not 
fear competition with any of the celebrated foreign Tenors, and | 

ieve that he would produce in London or Pat s profound a sensation 
as he has produced here; and we shall yet hear of him, and wonder how 


ith ippened that a gem of such rare water was left for 3 to di 


We advise all who would wish to witness the highest style of artistic 


vusual abiilty, 


We are glad to state that his first night ! 


Mr. Sey-) 


It is, in truth, far beyond the pre- | 


pera house while Lucia de Lammermoor is 


| still being played. 
| The other characters in the Opera are carefully sustained, and the cho. 


ruses and scenery are capital. Signor Rapetti leads the band with his 


| Lucia will be repeated on Monday and Wednesday evening in next 


week. 


NEW WORKS. 

| Schiller’s Revolt of the Netherlands, Harper’s New Miscellany, No. X XI. 
| We have just received from the publishers the above named work, a pro. 
daction long esteemed by the German reader, as a brilliant historical epi- 
sode in the great drama of the sixteenth century. It has not before been 
presented to the American public in an English dress, and we feel as- 
sured that the great body of the intelligent public will not fail of the ad. 
vantage thus offered by the present translation. 
rife with stirring and dramatic interest. 


Few productions are so 


Dr. Potter's Principles of Science. Harper and Brothers have also issued 
| a revised edition of this well known work by Bishop Potter. It is ad- 
inirably fitted fora book of reference in families as well as tor the private 
student. ‘The amount and variety of its informution is prodigious. 
The Pleasures of Taste. ‘This little volume is made up of selections 
from the prose and verse of Jane Taylor, the popular writer for the 
young. Mrs. Hale has annexed a brief sketch of the author, and a profile 
is also prefixed to the volume. 


Library of Choice Reading—NSpaniards and their Country, in two parts, 
by Richard Ford, author of the * Handbook of Spain.” Wiley & Putnam, 
This is a work of both information and interest; it is carefully written, 


and the author has shown himself a man of close and patient observation, 


the result of which he has clearly placed before the reader, as far as can 
be gathered from the first part just published ; in fact, it might be very 


well taken for a guide book, and, therefore, in these travelling times, 
must be valuable to the public. 

The Modern Standard Drama, Vol. 4, edited by Epes Sargent, contain- 
ing eight plays and a portrait and memoir of Mr. James H. Hackett. 
Published by William Taylor & Co: New York. This forms the fourth 
volume of the valuable edition of the Drama, published by Messrs. W. 
| Taylor & Co. 


Each volume of the edition is embellished by a portrait of 
some great artist accompanied by a memoir. The subject of the present 


volume is Mr. Hackett, whose talents as an actor, and character as a 


man, well entitle him to the distiuction of a couspicuous place in any col- 


lection of portraits connected with the English drama. The volume is 


got up with grevt taste aud skill, and will form a valuable appendage to 
the dramatic portion of any library. 
ELOCUTIONARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Mr. Jso. W. S. Hows will give the second of his course of Elocutionary 
Dlustratious on ‘Tuesday evening next, January 26, 1847, at the Lecture 
| Room of the Society Library, consisting of selections from 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


embracing the three prominent scenes of Shylock. 


Mr. Hows willbe assisted by Mr. Wittiam W. Seymour, who will recite 


Tue Dyisc Guaniator, and THe Mantrac. 
‘To commence at halfpast 7 0 clock, Tickets 50 cents. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Tecatre.—Mnus. Mason terininated her engagement on Monday 
evening with her beuetit. The house was filled to overflowing with de- 
cidedly the most brilliant audience of the season; it even exceeded, in 
this particular, the opening night. At the close of the performance, Mrs. 
Mason was rapturously called before the curtain, when she was literally 
covered with wreaths aud bouquets. This latter custom is one perhaps 
“ more to be honoured ta the breach than the observance,” from its frequen. 
cy and occasional misapplication. In the case of Mrs. Mason, however, there 
was a heartiness in the tribute, that divested the affair of any detracting 
motives. 


Indeed every audience Mrs. Mason hus played to, seems to 


have been made of hearts and hands, such is the sympathy and enthusiasm 
she lias excited. 

Mrs. Mason has thus brilliantly completed her first engagement upon 
resuming her profession. She has played Juliet, Mrs. Beverly, Mariana, 
Mrs. Haller, Bianca, and Julia, in the Hunchback; a range of characters 
| requiring the most finished histrionic powers in the actress, to. satisfy in- 


| 


tellectual and refined audiences; and in the whole of these parts she has 


only confirmed, or rather increased, the impression made by her Juliet. 
' That there are inequalities in the excellences of all great artists, is 
well known: Mrs. Mason’s acting is not exempt from this inequality. But 
| mucli of this arises from her not having yet recovered the common stage 
mechanism: her conceptious are frequently beyond her execution ; a com- 
| mon case with artists of true genius. A few months will remedy all this. 
We were much struck on Monday evening with the strides she had made 
only in one week, as exhibited in the personation of Julia: for its graceful 
land lady-like repose, and artistic finish, it more resembled the perform- 
ance of a veteran actress, than the effort of a comparativenuvice. We were 
occasionally disappointed in passages where we have been accustomed to 
see great energy exhibited; although we admired the good taste that 
kept the actress from palpable imitation. We know the great difficulty 
that exists with the actress of true merit, in giving these stereotyped 
| points. Yet if they are slurred, in the attempt to be strictly original, a 
| disappointment will be felt by the audiences, Where the author has fur- 
nished strongly marked points, we believe the artist should not pass them 

over—even if the beaten track of great competitors has to be followed. 

Mrs. Mason leaves the city this week, we understand, te complete en- 
| gagements at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston, returning to the Park 


| the first week in March. 


That her career will be one series of triumphs, 
j 


we cannot doubt. She has not been raised into eminence by any facti- 
| tious means; she has nobly and deservedly earned all the admiration and 
| eulogy expended upon her daring her brief engagement at the Park. The 
| 


American stage has secured a bright ornament in the accession of Mrs. 


| Mason—that her genius, talents and worth will be fostered and rewarded 
| wherever she appears, are results that must necessarily follow her return 
to her professional labours. 
Mr. Cottins resumed his admirable delineations of Trish characters, 
| at the Park, on Tuesday evening. He has been welcomed back to the 
scene of his former triumphs, with great delight, by select and respecta- 
ble audiences. Mr. Collins has so firmly established his claim as an actor 
of superior merit, that he needs now little eulogy from the critics. There 
is a freshness, a good natured ease about all his personations, that carries 
lis audience with him, and renders his performances both amusing and 
agree ible 


We think he has even improved in these points. 


Mr. Collins engagement is be continned during the ensuing week. He 


will be followed by the new troupe of Italian dancers. 

Bowery THeatre.—Miss Mary Taytor has been added to the at- 
tractions of this poy nlar establishment, where she bids fair to become even 
i greater favourite than she was at th Olyinpic Miss Taylor is inakin: 

vid strides towards decided excel in her profession ; she certainly 
has | e already one of the 1 1 vular actr tintie country We 
e that Lovell’s new comedy Look b i Leap,” ha been 
produ ia is house ith de i CCOB: 

O.yMric TueatTRe.~ 1cece noth f hor prevents 
the " im briz f ninany of th i ie has in prepara- 


January 23 
CuatHam Turatre.—Mr. Deverna has re-opened his theatre for regular 
theatrical entertainments, with an increased company and most of the old 
favourites. 

*,” THE TWO PLATES for the year 1847—the Queen and Dr 
Franklin—are now ready, and will be delivered to distant subecribers by 
our travelling agents on their different routes. 

As the subscribers have the privilege of a choice of those two plates for 
the year, we will be glad if those in the city will have the goodness to no- 
tify to us which they prefer, that we may send them to their respective 
residences. It would be better, indeed, if they would call and make their 
own selection. 





We trust it is understood that only one of these costly plates can be 
given with each twelve month’s subscription ; and the twelve month’s are 
computed from the date of the subscription, at whatever period of the year 
that may be. 


- z 





PARK THEATRE. sca 

BOXCS....cececesceeeeGl OO Pit. cccccccceeee es G0 SU Gallery .....eceeeeeeee+ G0 25 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 

Monday—Fireman’s Ball. No performance. 

Mr. Collins will perform Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

Friday—Mr. Collins’s benefit. jen 23. 


OR SALE, a fount of second hand BREVIER TYPE weighing about 660 lbs,and will 
E be sold low for cash; apply at this office. It was the f rt var for print 
iug the Albion, and is in guid condition. — Oe 








YPE AT REDUCED PRICES—GEORGE BRUCE & CO., Type Foun 
a at No. 13 Chambers street, New York, bave on hand an ascordigent of pe ag ane | 
— ble an Type, cements, Soa — etc., of the best metal and most ac- 
anship, which they will sell at i F i 
tor approved paper at six months. — — 
Pica at...... 











oveneeceees seve oosveesdccents | Minion........... Sc echeebeeeesoceced 
Small Pica.... .. éeee ..34 cents | Nonpareii.. coccesboe aioe 
Long Primer..... $e seeseeees 36 Cents | Agate... se ceeeecceccebe cesses 86 CONS 
Bourgeois....... ... +o0040 Cemts | Pearl.......ceccceceeesccccccsccssscoee Ql 20 
ONIN iss 6660006 ues caster easensead 46 cents ; Ornamental letter in proportion. 


Also, Printing Presses of all_sizes and descripiions, Ink, Bronzes, Cases, Galleys 
Wood Types, Chases, Brass Rule, Composing Sticks, and generally every kind of 
Printing material, Ruggles’s new Printing Engine, price $425, which will give 1000 im- 
pressions of cap folio in an honr; Card Press, price $140, on which a pack ean be printed 
in a minute; a Sheet Card Cutter, price $30; a Paper Cutter, for printers or book bin- 
ders, price $63, 

Orders promptly executed. 

t# The type on which this paper is printed is from the above foundry. 

jan 23—3t. 


AW AGENCY in England, Ireland, Scotland, ani Wales. THOMAS WARNER 
J 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Attorney and Counsellor at Law avd Solicitor 
in Chancery, &c., begs to inforin Europeans, their descendants, and others interested in 
yusiness in Europe, that be will attend to any matiers that niay be intrusted to him rela- 
ling to property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business necessary to be transacted 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Arrangements of an exiensive and peculiar 
kind justcompleted by T. W., will ensure that the business with which he may be fa- 
voured will be conducted with energy aud despatch in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘Thomas Waruer has been honoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
distinguished gentlemen to reter to them as to his character and responsibt ity Anthony 
Barclay, Esq., British Consul, &c., New York City ; the Hon John W. Bdmonds, Cir- 
cuit —— of the first circuit, &c., New York city; Hon. A. H. Mickle, Muyor of the 
City of New York; Hon. F. A. Tallmadge, Ex-Recorder of New York City, and mem- 
ber of Congress elect; George W. Matseil, Esq., Chiet of Petice of the City of New 
York i Messrs. Jessopp & Son, steel manufacturers, New York ond Sheffield, Eugland. 

Jan 28—3in. 





EV. JAMES MILLETT, A.M., continues private instruction in Classics, French 
and English generaily—terms moderate. He tcaches at the residence of his Pupils 
or bis own. Address him at 70 east 19th street, near 4th avonue. jan 23. 





NV R. JOHN W, 8. HOWS. Protessor of Elocution in Columbia College, will take a 
limited number of private pupils during the wiater. For terias, &c. apply to Mr 
Hows, 476 Broome street sept 26—tf. 


DR. HALLOWELL, 
LATE OF KINGSTON, UPPER CANADA, 


453 Houston, corner of Mercer street, next “1. Thomas’? Church. 
dec 12—6tf 
INERAL SPA, BATH HOUSE NEVIS.—The powerful medicinal properties of 
the Mineral Spring of Nevis, have been long well known in the medical worid, and 
have been celebrated inevery treatise descriptive oi the Colonies. 

The Island also has been equally famed for its pretiy and varied scenery, good roads 
and salubrious climate. 

Bath House is situated ona gentle accel vity, immediately above the hot and tepid 
Baths appertaining to the establishment, and commands en agreeable view of the adjoin 
ing Town and Koadstead. and neighbouring Islands. 

The apartments are particularly spacious and airy, and the accommodations, it is pre- 
sumed, willbe found ofa character well calculated to promote the comfort of the in- 
valid. 

Board, Lodging, and the use of the Baths two dollars per day; Wines, &c. charged 
extra. 

Further particulars may be known by addressing a letter to Mis. FURLONG, Bath 
House, Nevis. 

Tg Vide Edwards’ History of the West Indies, Thoma,’ Practice of Physic, &c. &c. 

jan 16. 

DEVONSHIRE CREAM.—Mrs. READ begs to inform the Ladies of New York, 

that she will be pre pared to supply suchas may favour her with orders for Devon: 
shire Cream for the approaching Holydays. A note addressed to Mrs. Read, No. 1 Hame 
mond street, a day or two previcus, will ensurea punctual delivery. 

dec 26. 








mle GREATEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, Asthma 
=» Pain and Soreness in the Breast, Whooping Cough, Consumption, Horseness and 
all diseases of tbe Breast and Lungs, is Hance’s Compound Syrup of Horehound. Price 
50 cents, or six bottles lor $2 50, 

For sale wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fultonand William 
streets; also tur saie by D. Sands & Co, 77 East Broadway; H. Johnson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner: of Iudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. Oct 24—3m, 


IANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALF is prepared to receive a seiect class 
of Young Ladies, tor instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, at 
her Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany, 
Mis» G. has had the advantage oi the first European Musicel Wrofessors, iu her edae 
cation. Anearly application is requesied, as the nuaiber will be limited. 
March, 1846. 


EAR’S OIL.—Higbly scented and pure tor the haw. Of all the preparations tor we 
hair or whiskers. nothing equals the Oil prepared from Hear’s Grease. In most in- 
stances it restores the hair to the bald, and wili+ flectually preserve it trom falling off, in 
any event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians aud Chemists as Sir kum- 
phrey Davy and Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s Grease, properly prepared, was 
the best thing ever discovered tor the pre-ervation of the hair, or restoring it when bald. 
The subscriber has spared no expense in geting the genuine Bear’s Grease, from Canada 
and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner that the oil, combined with ite high per- 
fume, renders it incispensable for the toilet and dressing-room of all. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Draygist aud Chemist, (successor to A. B. 
Sands & Co.,) 273 Broadway, coraec of Chambers street. In botues, 5 cents for large, 
25 cents for small. sept 19—3m 


gress RESTORED, and inflammation of the eyes cured by the Roman Eye Balsam 
a specific vintment for diseases of the eye. Thousan is are suffering from weak eyes, 
or inflammation of the eye lids, so severe as todeprive them otf all the enjoyment of life. 
and render existence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in a very short 
time be completely cured,and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 
the celebrated Rowan Kye Balsam. There is no article prepared that isso immediately 
certain to remove the pain and inflammation trom the eye lids, and restore the sight. Any 
disease or weakness of the eye that can be cured withoutan operaticn. will! y ield quickly 
to the specific effect of this pleasant application. Many people have been restored to 
sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have failed to give 
them relief. In smail jars, pric 25 cents. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOUNSON, Drugyist, 275 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
ber street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Soild also by the mos’ respect 
ableDruggists in the United States. sept 19—S3m. 


yeas CHANGES OF THE WEATHER.—We scarcely meet a person whoji 
not m veor less troubled with a cough orcold. Old and young, ihe Prudent and the 
imprnodent, seera alike to complain. 

Many think ita temporary cold, which will pass off in a day ortwo. This is not al- 
ways the case, as it will, in all probability, terminate in consumption if not attended to 
in season. Our advice is,use Hance’s Compounn Syrup or Horeuounpn, which will 
cure youintwo or three days, Price 50 cents per boitie, or six botiles for $2 50. 

For sale wholesale and retail by A. B.& D. Sands corne: of Fulton and William 
streets; also, for sale by D. Sands & Co., 77 East Broadway; H. Jounson, 273 Broadway, 
corner of Chambers street; J. & I. Coddington, corner of Hudson and Spring streets; 
E. M. Guion, corner of Bowery and Grand street. oct 24—3m. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SUIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
BRUUOTOID, coscccccccvecsscceccességegsccecces Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 









Caledonia, ..... ececcccccecs -»»-Capt Edward G. Low 
DCURRRIR, ccccccccocceess Cosecesene ..-Capt. John Hewitt, 
COMBTIR, cccvccescoesessc esses Capt. Charles H. K. Judkins 
Acadia,...... ° geeeee Capt. William Harrison, 








Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1247. 
Cambria o 4th Febreary 1847. 

Hibernia “ Ist April, 1847, Hibernia oe ‘th March, 1847. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other intormation, applyte 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Avent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

{> In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Bosion,a cone 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Gioveroment wo establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. “The steamers will sail every Saturday curing eight months, and every 
| jortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
| pool and Matifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New Yok. 


Hibernia, on the ist February, 1847. 
Cambria ae Ist Murch, 1347. 





oct 17. 


iw HESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS irom taltimore, connected with 





the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Kichmond, are now in operae 
tion. 
Passengers toor from Charleston and U© tntera yi slaces will find this by fur th 
mos omtortalble route 
qa es = 
PURLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNIAG, a ‘it ice No. S Barciay street, 
New York, by J. 8. BARTLETT, M.D, sole proj tor; aud forward ‘the mais 


the same cay to ali parts of the continent. 





